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If love be any refinement, conjugal love must be certainly so in a much highet degree. It is 
the parent of substantia! virtues and agreeable qualities, and cultivates the mind while it im- 


proves the behaviour.———Spectator No. §25. 


W ks dedicate the present number 
to such of our fair countrywomen, 
as honour these essays with pe- 
rusal. Our FLora, on this oc- 
casion, has bound her cheerful 
brow with myrtde and placed the 
white rose in her bosom.* We 
have moreover selected for a 
motto a passage from that accom- 
plished scholar and friend of the 
sex, ADDISON, aS containing a 
charming sentiment, every Way 
proper to precede the history of 
a female, who not only shone 
with uncommon splendour as an 
artist and a botanist, but was ren- 
dered still more conspicuous by 
the additional lustre of conjugal 
affection, which virtue she exer- 
cised at the darkest periods and 
during the most distressful pangs 
of human calamity. 

Our fair readers will pardon us, 
if we should fail in celebrating 
conjugal affection, the ground- 
work of all the domestick virtues. 
Teachers of righteousness them- 
selves may excuse us, if we cast 
a look of regret towards this too 
much neglected portion of moral 
philosophy. We have colleges 


* Plants facred to ove in ancient mythology. 


Vol. ll. No.9. Kkk 


for teaching every art and sci- 
ence. We have minute direc- 
tions in gardening and in agri- 
culture. We have numberless 
books on the doctrine of business ; 
on self policy, or the art of rising 
in life ; on oratory, and on poli- 
ticks ; while that which is worth 
them all, the doctrine of domes- 
tick happiness, is left comparative- 
ly uncultivated,....yet this is that 
philosophy, spoken of by Lord 
Bacon, which of all others “ comes 
home to men’s business and 
bosoms.” 

The history of every civilized 
nation, nay every man’s own recol- 
lection, affords abundant proofs; 
thatthe female mind is equally ca- 
pable with that of the male. Itis 
situation and circumstances, that 
rouse the Jatent energies of the 
female soul. Whence is it, that 
the children of widows become 
generally better men and better 
women, than children brought up 
in conjunction with a father? It 
is, because afflictive cicumstan- 
ces have called forth the dormant 
energies of heroick woman, and 
perfected a virtue peculiar to the 
sex ; a virtue, which originated 
in conjugal affection. Can this 
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evanescent world, this anxious 
scene exhibit a more interesting 
sight to the philosdpher, than a 
virtuous widow weeping over her 
“ houseless child of want ?” Yes! 
there is one picture still more 
affecting. It is where the father 
and husband is worse than dead, 
through his folly and his crimes. 
Here, if conjugal love has not 
been ripened into maternal affec- 
tion, and grown up into the high- 
est of stoical virtues, nay more, 
sublimed into religion, the 
wretched woman sinks into in- 
temperance or is lost in despair. 
An over anxious and unrestrained 
fondness is not true maternal af- 
fection. The fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field have also 
a blind and furious fondness for 
their young. Maternal affection 
is where judgment draws more 
closely the bonds of nature. 

The happiness of the conjugal 
state appears heightened, says 
Addison, to the hichest degree it 
is capable of, when we see two 
persons of accomplished minds 
not only united in the same inter- 
ests and affections, but in their 
taste of the same improvements, 
pleasures, and diversions. Pliny, 
one of the finest géntlemen and 
politest writers among the Ro- 
mans, has left us, in his letter to 
Hispalla, his wife’s aunt, one of 
the most agreeable family pieces 
of this kindever seen. We refer 
our readers to 525th number of 
the Spectator for the letter itself, 
and hasten to give an account 
of an ingenious and exeellent 
woman, who enlivened the dun- 
geon of her husband with flowers 
and entwined his fetters with the 
rose and the myrtle. 

It isa singular fact, says Dr. 
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Pulteney, that physick is indebted 
for the most complete set of fig- 
ures of the medicinal plants to the 
genius and industry of a lady, ex- 
erted on an occasion, that redoun- 


ded highly to her praise. The 
name of 


‘MRS. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 


is well known, both from her own 
merit and the fate of her unfor- 
tunate husband, who, condemned 
for crimes of state, suffered death 
on the scaffold in Sweden, in the 
year 1747. 

We are informed, she was the 
daughter of a merchant in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen ; of 
which city Dr. Alexander Black- 
well, her husband, was a native, 
and where he received an univer- 
sity education and was early dis- 
tinguished for his classical knowl- 
edge. By some he is said only to 
have assumed the title of Doctor 
after his successful attendance on 
the king of Sweden ; but I believe 
the more probable account is, that 
of his. having taken the degree of 
Doctor of Physick under Boer- 
haave at Leyden. After having 
failed in his attempt to introduce 
himself into practice, first in Scot- 
land, and afterwards in London, 
he became corrector to a printing 
press, and soon after commenced 
printing himself. But being pros- 
ecuted by the trade, and at length 
involved in debt, was thrown into 
prison. To relieve these distresses, 
Mrs.Blackwell,having a genius for 
drawing and painting, exerted al] 
her talents ; and, understanding 
that an herbal of medicinal plants 
was greatly wanted, she exhibited 
to Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Mead, and 
other physicians, some specimens 
of her art in painting plants, who 
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approved so highly of them, as to 
encourage her to prosecute a 
work, by the profits of which she 
is said to have procured her hus- 
band’s liberty, after a confinement 
of two years. Dr. Isaac Rand 
was at that time Demonstrator to 
the Company of Apothecaries, in 
the garden at Chelsea. By his 
advice she took up her residence 
6pposite the Physick Garden in 
order to facilitate her design by 
receiving the plants as fresh as 
possible. He not only promoted 
her work with the publick, but, 
together with the celebrated Phil- 
ip Miller, afforded her all possi- 
ble direction and assistance in the 
execution of it. After she had 
completed the drawings, she en- 
graved them on coffer and co- 
loured the prints with her own 
hands. During her abode at 
Chelsea, she was frequently visit- 
ed by persons of quality and many 
sclentifick people, who admired 
her performances and patronized 
her undertaking, 

On publishing the first volume, 
in 1737, she obtained a recom- 
mendation from Dr. Mead, Dr. 
Sherard, Dr. Rand, and others, 
to be prefixed to it. And being 
allowed to present, in person, a 
copy to the College of Physicians, 
that body made her a present, and 
gave her a publick testimonial of 
their approbation ; with leave to 
prefix it to her book. The sec- 
ond volume was finished in 1739, 
and the whole published under the 
following title : “ 4 curious Her- 
bal, containing 500 Cuts of the 

it useful plants which are now 
used in the firactice of Physick, 
engraved on folta copipier-flates, 
afier drawings taken from the life. 
By Elizabeth Blackwell. Fo which 


is added, a short descrifition of 
the Plants, and their common uses 
in Physick. 1739.” 2 Vol. fol. 

The drawings are in general 
faithful ; and if there is wanting 
that accuracy, which modern im- 
provements have rendered neces- 
sary in delineating the more mi- 
nute parts, yet, upon the whole, 
the figures are sufficiently dis- 
tinctive of the subject. Each 
plate is accompanied with an en- 
eraved page, containing the Latin 
and English officinal names, fol- 
lowed by a short description of 
the plant, and a summary of its 
qualities and uses. After these 
occur the name in various other 
languages. These illustrations 


were the share her husband took 
in the work. This ill-fated man, 
after his failure in physick, and in 
printing, became an unsuccessful 
candidate for the place of secre- 
tary to the Society for the En- 


couragement of Learning. He 
was made superintendant of the 
works belonging to the Duke of 
Chandos, at Cannons, and experi- 
enced those disappointments, in- 


cident to projectors. He formed. 


schemes in agriculture and wrote 
a treatise on the subject, which 
we are told was the cause of his 
being engaged in Sweden. In 
that kingdom, he drained marsh- 
es, practised physick, and was 
even employed in that capacity 
for the king. At length he was 
involved in some state cabals, 
or, as some accounts have it, in a 
plot with Cownt Zessiz, for which 
he suffered death, protesting his 
innocence to the last.* 

So respectable a performance 
as Mrs. Blackwell’s attracted the 


* Dr. Pulteney’s historical and biographical 
sketches of the progres: of Botany in } 
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attention of physicians on the con- 
tinent. It was translated into 
German and republished at No- 
rimberg in 1750. To this edi- 
tion was prefixed a most elaborate 
and learned catalogue of botanical 
authors. In 1773 a supplemen- 
tal volume, exhibiting plants o- 
mitted by Mrs. Blackwell, was 
published under the direction of 
Ludwig, Rose, and Boehmer. In 
this form the work of this learn- 
ed and ingenious lady surpassed 


ACCOUNT OF PAINTINGS IN THE LOUVRE, 









all that had been published. We 
hope the patrons of botany, that 
beautiful handmaid of medicine, 
will gratify the ladies of America 
with a sight of these splendid 
books, not merely as a valuable 
treasure of botanical knowledge, 
but to show the men to what de- 
gree of perfection the other sex 
may ascend, when their talents 
are called forth sublimed by con- 
jugal affection. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


ACCOUNT OF PAINTINGS IN THE LOUVRE. 
Continued from fr. 402. 


No. Il. 


Paris, March 5, 1804. 
DEAR FRIEND, 


J WILL not wait for an answer 
to my letter, but continue to write 
while I have any thing to say ; 
as I have the vanity to think, that 
nothing, which I might esteem 
worthy of saying, will ever be 
unacceptable to you. I endeav- 
oured in my last to give you some 
notion of the great gallery here. 
I said much of Raphael, and 
much of Paul Veronese, I prom- 
ised also to send a word or two 
concerning Titian and Rubens. 
Of the latter’s works almost the 
whole of the Luxembourg gallery 
is composed ; so that one may 
have the advantage of gathering 
his character, as an artist, from 
a variety and number of pictures, 
which are no Where else to be 
seen collected of any one painter. 
‘The subjects of this series of his 
works, I suppose, you are ac- 
guainted with. They are all al- 


legorical ; a branch of the art 


which Sir Joshua thought best 
suited to the powers of Rubens. 
They all, in fact, contain some 
story ; but sucha story as would 
not reward curiosity to know. 
Yet such is the splendid, over- 
powering fascination of his pencil, 
that every picture rises from his 
hand with a magnificent prodi- 
reality, that seemingly could only 
flow from stores extracted from 
the richest sources. Most pain- 
ters elevated themselves on the 
erandeur of their subjects ; but 
it was Rubens’ delight to raise 
dignity from meanness, No man 
ever possessed such a power of 
commanding ; he enchains the 
attention even where he has noth- 
ing to say. Like a mighty ora- 
tor his very looks, his very ges- 
tures, are significant ; they awe 
us into silence and inspire us with 
expectation ; and if his words 
should not be to the purpose, they 
are such, as at least, to extort ad- 
miration; if they do not convictus 
with arguments, they, at least, 
enrapture us with their melody, 
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and overpower ws with their 
splendour. 


Thus o’er his Art indignant Rubens 
rear’d 

His mighty head, nor critick armies 
fear’d. 

His lawless style, from cold subjection 
free, 

impetuous rolling, like a troubled sea, 

High o’er the rocks of reason’s ridgy 


verge 


Impending hangs ; but,ere the foam- 
ing surge 

Breaks o’er the bound, the under-ebb of 
taste 

Back from the shore impels the watry 
waste.* 


SMELFUNGUS. 


* Isuppose you well know that on the sea 
shore every breaker forms a returning current, 
which makes its way under the succeeding 


waves, and of Course impels them back towards. 
the ocean, 
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No. }. 


Qua, quum brevi ostendit quod dictum sit, proponit item breviter quod consequatur. 


BayLe in one of the notes to 
the life of Tavernier has justly 
remarked, that an author, who 
publishes his work, becomes a 
party -in a publick trial for his 
literary reputation. This is a 
metaphor, so striking in its ap- 
plicability, that it singularly in- 
volves argument and illustration, 
In the opening number of a series 
of essays, I have therefore deter- 
mined to avoid all apology ; not 
that apology is unnecessary, but 
because it is useless. Excuse is 
indeed the ordinary refuge of 
suit, and necessity of explanation 
implies mysteriousness of con- 
duct ; but though perfectly con- 
scious of literary weakness, to 
excuse I shall not resort, to ex- 
planation I shall not condescend. 
in the early feudal ages the jura- 
mentum exfurgationis, either of 
the party or the vicinage, was 
high testimony of innocence ; but 
society has changed ; we live in 
a different age, andmust therefore 
submit to different institutions. 

W hen a new production in lite- 
rature is presented to the publick, 
they have a right to know the ob- 
ject, which it proposes to attain, 


Auc. ad Heren. 


and the principles, on which it is 
established. ‘his right has gen- 
erally been acknowledged by au- 
thors, in every department of let- 
ters, without any dispute ; but, by 
the writers of regular unconnect- 
ed essays alone, the obligation is 
Jost in the pleasure of the act, and 
the simple duty is transmuted 
into a refinement of elegant cour- 
tesy. This difference of conduct 
is curious, and its cause deserves 
investigation. It results partly 
from diversity of temper, which 
alone is mighty in operation 
among the affairs of men, and 
principally from the diversity of 
literary pursuits. The writer of 
short unlaboured specuiations 
commonly inculcates the excel- 
lence, advantages, and necessity 
of practical ethics ; his literary 
opinions and criticisms are light, 
easy, and sparkling, without deep 
erudition or perplexing abstruse- 
ness ; sometimes he may exam- 
ine the solid foundations of mo- 
rality ; and religion sometimes 
receives from his aid new reasons 
of obligation and new enforce- 
ments ci obedience. He who 
discusses these beautiful or su- 
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blime subjects must be strangely 
deficient in duty, if he neglect to 
discourse gallantly to his readers 
on his intended manner of execu- 
tion ; on the objects, which occu- 
py his mind, and the principles, 
which invigorate his exertion. 
As he sometimes trifles with the 
fashions of the day, and ether 
sportively talks of concerts and 
plays, of scandal and the tea ta- 
ble, or seriously censures high 
gaming and loo parties, he should 
always endeavour to attract atten- 
tion to his work by commencing 
his papers with courteous re- 
spect, as the christian knights of 
chivalry always bowed low to the 
ladies, when they entered the 
ground of the tournament. He 
ought to open his subject, not as 
if it were exacted by stern autho- 
rity from servile obedience, but 
as if intended to conciliate affec- 
tion and substantiate esteem. 
Other writers have other pur- 
suits and are animated by differ- 
entrewards. They are not “men 
of honour ;” or, if ever they at- 
tempt to imitate the graciousness 
of Sir Philip Sydney or the glow- 
ing seul ef Tasso’s Tancred, they 
shew by their impotence and 
abominable folly, that they are 
made of the dust and are “ stale 
and unprofitable.” This gexus 
inutile bury themselves among the 
manuscripts of museums or the 
ruins of cities ; they traverse des- 
eris, plunge into caverns, and 
listen to cataracts ;...the historian 
discusses the travels of Alexan- 
der beyond Indus and the Panjab ; 
the metaphysician talks learnedly 
ef occult forms and the Gnostick 
@ons ; while the naturajist treats 
of the strata of mountains and the 
Megionyx or theMammoth ; and 


wae 
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the antiquary decyphers his Othe 
and the Isiack hieroglyphicks. 
As these subjects, in the opinion 
of the authors, are very abstruse, 
useful,and important, they always 
demand submission to their sens 
timents and reverence for their 
labours. These lords in litera- 
ture never think of reconciling 
disgust, of propitiating indiffer- 
ence, or strengthening goodwill ; 
the world must remain under the 
deepest obligations for such un- 
merited favours ; the ponderous 
folios must be received by man- 
kind with gratitude, like magnifi- 
cent gifts, without questioning 
the value of the present, or the 
motive of the donor. Such men, 
in the republick of letters,are like 
Roman dictators ; they silence 
disputes by punishment, and pun- 
ish disobedience with death. 

The periodical essayist has not 
received a suitable degree of es- 
teem and admiration from the 
world, whom he has endeavoured 
to benefit. If we except the 
Shectator ef Addison and the 
Rambler of Johnson, it will not 
be easy to mention another, who 
has been honoured and courted 
according to the goodness of his 
intentions, the rectitude of his 
principles, and the perseverance 
of his labours. The Adventurer 
is sometimes quoted, and the 
Mirror and Looker-On are read 
and regarded, but all the others, 
from the Zatler tothe Pic Nic, 
which now lies onthe English 
breakfast table unknown or unre- 
garded, have either gone down to 
the quiet repose of oblivion, or 
else are fast hastening to the place 
of their original destination. 
Sometimes indeed they will re- 
appear in clusters, like half dead 


J 
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twallows raked up from a mud 
pool, and when they have been 
warmed by a bird catcher, like 
Harrison or Chalmers, they will 
faintly twitter for a summer, and 
then die together all in a heap. 
Sometimes a solitary writer will 
burst from the tomb, like Ham- 
let’s father, in strength of arms 
and kingly apparel, but he ranges 
only a little while, and when 
‘the glow worm shews the matin 
to be near,” he feels an impotent 
revenge, descends into the earth, 
and never can return. Surely 
these writers deserved better re- 
wards. Their intention was hon- 
est and laudable, and these quali- 
ties merit some real celebrity. 
For every good wish, I should 
hope, there is due a little ap- 
plause, and for every virtuous 
exertion I would not circumscribe 
the sphere of renown. 

If the periodical compositions 
of England are in general forgot- 
ten, what fate awaits the Amer- 
ican essayist ? Even the name is 
lost in early life. I know not 
indeed, that our country has add- 
ed many such works to the bills 
of Itterary mortality. The Lay 
Preacher is still alive, but he con- 
fines his sermons to the way- 
faring people and lives in woods 
and by the pleasant running wa- 
ters. Iam sure, that there isa 
gentleman in full health and 
vigour, beloved by all the Muses 
and the Graces too, though resi- 
ding in the noise, and bustle, and 
business of a great metropolis, 
who is the friend and father of the 
Lay Preacher, and I could wish 
that he would deck this offspring 
in his Sunday clothes and intro- 
duce him to the gay world, to 
the circles of the fiir, the witty, 


and the great ; for I am certain 
that his short discourses would 
please the lounger and the ladies, 
and all would be highly interest- 
ed in his manners and learning, 
his company and his talk. Be- 
sides this country youth, I once 
knew, though I now only faintly 
recollect, a Gleaner ; but she was 
ugly as a gypsey and spoke gib- 


‘berish. An English gleaner with 


a clean blue stocking and a new 
straw hat is pretty, and civil, and 
modest, but the other gleaner no- 
body cared for; where she has 


gone to, nobody can tell; I heard 


a report, that she had died many 
years ago in a garret or a cellar, 
forgotten and alone, and I have 
no doubt, that the story is perfect- 
ly true, for her nearest relations 
know nothing about her. 

If there have been any other 
periodical publications in Amer- 
ica, which have assumed the dress 
of a volume, they have nev- 
er come to my _ knowledge, 
and I can only beg pardon of the 
authors for not noticing their 
names. Perhaps there have been 
many, and perhaps none. But 
whether the number is great or 
small, I have no doubt, that they 
were written withthe most praise- 
worthy intentions. I believe, 
that the object to be promoted 
was important or interesting, and 
that the principles were honest 
and pure. If then they are 
forgotten, let not unsuccessful 
uprightness be depressed ;_ hon- 
our and renown are often the por- 
tion of knaves and fools ; merit 
is frequently disregarded by the 
undiscerning multitude, but in the 
other world every pure motive 
and every virtuous attempt will 
be accepted and rewarded. 
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The Remarker cleims no high 
favours ; he only requests a little 
attention. This may be easily 
granted, even by merchants and 
speculators. As he intends ei- 
ther to instruct or entertain, per- 
haps every one may be willing to 
know if the intention is fulfilled. 
But whether the essays are re- 
garded with indifference and ne- 
glect, or received with welcome 
and wreaths, it may gratify the 
severe censor and the careless 
reader to know, that as the com- 
pany atthe luxurious banquets of 
the polished Athenians was never 
less than the Graces, and never 
‘more than the Muses in number ; 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


so by rhetorical inversion of meta- 
phor, the writers of the Remarker, 
who are to furnish the feast, will 
be equinumerant to the guests at 
the Attick entertainments. Such 
therefore will be the variety of 
sentiment and composition, that I 
trust that the readers of this peri- 
odical work will be as numerous 
as the crowded population of 
Athens ; and I hope, that its crit- 
icks will be as candid and discern- 
ing, as the pure judges of truth 
and refinement, who guided the 
taste and extended the glory of 
that nurse of arts, the Queen of 
Greece, the ommnium doctrinarum 
inventrix. Q. 


—aet + oe 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON ALLOWING THE CLERGY THE OCCASIONAL USE OF PRINTED 


Or the clergy of New-England 
it cannot be denied, that they are 
sedulous and fervent in duty,with 
little hope of human praise and 
with no view of worldly promo- 
tion. It may be doubted howev- 
er, whether the composition of 
weekly discourses, in which per- 
haps the greater part of their 
time is employed, be not labori- 
ous without proportional utility. 
Why this should be so rigidly 
required, why a good man should 
thus, as it were, despise ali elo- 
quence and reject all instruction, 
but what is the immediate labour 
of his clergyman, it may be difli- 
cultto tell. ‘There are published 
in our language many sermons, 
such as no common preacher 
hopes to excel; and it might be 
for the benefit of all who preach 
and all who hear, that their use 
should be occasionally allowed. 

By intermingling the sermons 





DISCOURSES. 






of others, there would be leisure 
for a clergyman to mature and 
perfect his own. He would be 
relieved from the irksomeness of 
delivering hasty compositions dis- 
satisfying himself; and his hear- 
ers might hope to be often pleas- 
ed and seldom offended, since his 
selections would probably be good 
and his compositions need not be 
negligent. 

‘here is however, little in- 
genuity necessary to discover 
one’s objection to this proposal ; 
that it is an innovation. In our 
times we have seen so much 
good destroyed with the pretence 
of removing evil, and so many 
rash experiments, in which pre- 
sent blessings have been hazarded 
end wasted in unsuccessful at- 
tempts to procure greater, that 
he may be excused who has for- 
rotten, that to alter is sometimes 
to improve. This is however an 
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objection, which will rather deter 
us from examining, than assist us 
in deciding on the question. It 
is addressed to our fears, not to 
our understanding. 

It is indeed seldom good to de- 
stroy what time has spared ; what 
it has rendered familiar is to be 
loved, and what it has sanctioned 
is to be reverenced. But it is the 
principle of the institution, not 
the defects of the one nor the a- 
buses of the other, which are to 
be preserved. ‘Though the tree, 
bearing fruit, is not to be cut 
down that we may rear a better 
in its place, yet it is more than al- 
lowable, it is required, to prune 
away branches which are useless 
or unhandsome. 

The opposition to this proposal 
from weakness at least amiable, 
or from principles at least pru- 
dent,will not however be the most 
dificult to remove. There are 
some, I have no doubt, who will 
say, that if this periodical labour 
be in any degree dispensed with, 
they shall not have from their 
clergyman the full value of what 
they have aright to require. I 
may have weakened the force of 
this objection by stating it with 
too much delicacy. The weapon 
which is clumsy and blunt must 
be impelled harshly to give it ef- 
fect. | 

To spend his life in doing that, 
which to do well requires talents 
that are given to few and leisure 
which is now allowed to none, and 
the latter more especially, as the 
former may be wanting, is not one 
of the principal and essential du- 
ties of aclergyman. Heis toad- 
minister the sacraments of our re- 
ligion. He is set apart and con- 


secrated from common services 
Vol. Il. No. 9. Lil 


to offer up the prayers of his peo- 
ple. He is to be among them as 
it were a father, admonishing by 
his example and reproving by his 
neglect. There is assigned to 
him a more than ordinary share 
of the duties of charity and con- 
solation; he is to “ remember the 
forgotten, to attend to the neglec- 
ted, and to visit the forsaken.” 
The eloquence of his life should 
indeed be seconded by the less ef- 
fectual eloquence of the pulpit ; 
but bis publick discourses will 
not be less pleasing if sometimes 
the adopted favourites of his taste, 
and not always the immature off- 
spring of his invention. 

I have been hitherto consider- 
ing the subject, as if the labours 
of his profession were the only 
labours of a clergyman ; butthose, 
who think their minister intended 
“ for nothing but to write,”’ some- 
times however believe that, as a 
man, he has much other duty to 
perform. The charge of their 
souls being little better than a sine- 
cure, they cannot consent that it 
should be his only employment. 
A country clergyman is frequent- 
ly both a farmer, and, to boarding 
scholars at least, a schoolmaster. 
“ The wisdom of a learned man,’” 
says an authority not lightly to be 
despised, “ cometh by opportuni- 


- ty of leisure; and he, that hath 


little business shall become wise. 
How can he get wisdom that hold- 
eth the plough, and that glorieth 
in the goad ; that driveth oxen, 
and is occupied in their labours, 
and whose talk is of bullocks !” 
The hurried manner, in which 
the sermons of our clergy are at 
present necessarily composed, not 
only renders them less valuable, 
but induces habitual carelessnes 
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and inattention. He, who is of- 
ten obliged to take into service 
whatever thoughts chance first to 
offer, that his required number 
may be complete; will lose the 
power of selection by prescriptive 
disuse. The faculties of the 
mind, (literary taste and acute- 
ness, certainly as much as any) 
become torpid, and decay if ne- 
elected. As for invention too, 
whatever may be thought, there 
is almost as little opportunity for 
its exercise in these prolifick la- 
bours, as for that of taste. There 
are very many acknowledged 
truths and prevailing prejudices ; 
very many propositions, which, 
when enforced,no man feels more 
strongly, because no man ever de- 
nies ; very much beautiful im- 
agery, which has however lost a 
little of lustre by continual use ; 
and all this common treasure is 
at the service of him, to whom is 
no proper wealth from the la- 
bours of invention. 

The man of genius, who faints 
for eternity must paint like A- 
pelles, and the man who, with 
moderate talents, would attain 
moderate excellence, must use 
similar labour ; labour not diffu- 
sed without effect over a multi- 
tude of objects, but concentrated 
and illuminating one. He, who 
would write what may be read 
with instruction or delight, must 
patiently accumulate his treasures 
dnd employ them with careful 
munificence. Many of our cler- 
gy however (not perhaps from 
any personal fault, but from the 
unfortunate neglect of literature 
among us) enter their profession 
with the little knowledge of a very 
defective education, and that little 
every day decaying ; not even ac- 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


quainted for the most part with 
the classical languages, those 
keys, which beside admitting us 
into the pleasant paths of ancient 
poetry and eloquence, open the 
way into the holy fenetralia of our 
religion. Ignorant as they may 
be however of books or of men, 
they are still to write, not “ with 
fratient touches of unwearied art,” 
but continually and hastily ; and 
their labours must become every 
day more feeble, as their minds 
are more exhausted. Why should 
leisure be denied to these, to learn 
what they ought to have learned 
before, to write slowly, and thus 
perhaps to write well ? Why 
should it be denied to those, 
whose education has been more 
complete, and who by promoting 
the literature may promote the 
elegance, and taste, and virtue, and 
power of our country ? 

Religion has appointed her ho- 
ly days as resting places for man, 
where he may stop to review the 
past and to prepare for the future. 
They should be sacred from the 
cares of life. The Temple of 
Gop (to apply the language of 
inspiration) should be a refuge 
Jrom the stormand a shadow from 
the heat. They are intended to 
recal us from business and from 
pleasure,and to disengage us from 
their allurements ; they are in- 
tended too, to give to those,strug- 
eling with misfortune, a truce at 
least from the warfare of the 
world. 

That the recurrence of these 
days should by every proper 
means be rendered delightful, 
who will deny ? Yet who will af- 
firm, that the publick exercises of 
these days are always such as to 
allure attendance ? Who will af- 














firm, that he has not sometimes 
been wearied and sometimes dis- 
gusted ? Who will affirm, that the 
ridicule of the light and the gay 
has not sometimes glanced from 
the speaker to his subject, and 
even religion and virtue become 
less respected by the meanness of 
their advocates ? Who will affirm, 
that former good impressions 
have not been partially defaced 
by him, who has unskilfully at- 
tempted to renew them ? 

These are questions, I know, 
not lightly to be asked ; the im- 
plied assertions are not hastily to 
be made. But these evils, if they 
do exist, (a thing very unpleasant 
to believe, but hard to be doubt- 
ed) may be removed, in some de- 
gree at least, by allowing such as 
want leisure occasionally, and 
such as want talents often to re- 
sort to the volumes of those, who 
have * foured out doctrine as firo- 
phecy and left it to all the ages 
forever.” | 

The writings of men of for- 
mer days with their real excel- 
lence, whatever it may be, have 
beside an accidental recommen- 
dation. , In every age and coun- 
try there are favourite virtues and 
prevailing vices, and these vices 
are frequently nothing more, than 
those virtues degenerate and ex- 
cessive, engrafted upon some one 
of the passions, instead of grow- 
ing naturally from principle. 
Now these vices, though most 
requiring censure, will be engag- 
ed with too little disfavour by men, 
who are themselves interested in 
the passing scene, who are affect- 
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ed by the prejudices and have 
their share of the character of 
the age, and whose disgust is 
weakened by frequency of obser- 
vation. It is from those alone, 
who have lived in times of a dif- 
ferent character, that rigid and 
impartial sentence is to be ex- 
pected upon vices, which did not 
then shelter themselves under the 
name of some favourite good qual- 
ity. He whotravels may divest 
himself of the prejudices of his 
country ; he who studies the 
works of our forefathers may free 


himself from the prejudices of 


his age; he who studies their 
morality may free himself from 
its vices. 

I would therefore recal as it 
were to the pulpit the sacred 
orators of other times. I would 
recal the various eloquence of 
South, the persuasive sincerity 
of Tillotson, the equable ele- 
gance of Atterbury, and the Gre- 
cian simplicity of Sherlock.* 


Cernere uti videamur eos audi~ 
regue coram 

Morte obita, quorum tellus am 
fileciitur ossa. 


I would thus recal in some 
measure the virtues of our fore- 
fathers, and entwine our elegance 
of manners around their strength 
of principle. 


* There are others, whom I am not 
worthy to praise ; but though many, like 
me, may have not read their discourses, 
all have heard of Butler, and Barrow, 
and Clarke. 
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SILVA. 


SILVA. 


No. 7. 


fn ingenio quoque, sicut in agro, quanguam alia diu sevantur %S atque elaborantur, gras 
tiora tamen que sua sponte nascantur.—Tacitus. 


MRS. RATCLIFFE. 

I cxarm the privilege of being 
one of the admirers of this won- 
derful woman. It is easy to find 
a thousand faults with her writ- 
ings, and faults, which cannot be 
defended on any of the canons of 
criticism. But I have forgotten 
her faults, and remember only 
her beauties. Her imagination 
is inexhaustible, and her fancy 
sometimes displays itself in de- 
scriptions, of unequalled beauty. 
She is in truth always a poet, ex- 
cept when she writes verses. 
Her grand excellence however is 
in the conception and impression 
of character, and her greatest 
character is undoubtedly Sche- 
doni. There is nothing within 
the whole compass of the Epos or 
Drama superiourtoit. Itislong 
since I read the Italian, and yet 
the image of the dark, mysterious, 
horrible monk is almost as vivid, 
as when it was first impressed. 
The scene on the seashore no 
reader ever yet forgot—And this 
Woman is now a maniack. 
IMPURITY OF THE CLASSICKS. 

We hear much of late from 
the opposers of learning of the 
licentiousness of the classicks 
and ofits effect on youth. »Those, 
who can read them, however, 
Jaugh at the charge. Would 
such writings have received the 
approbation and almost devotion 
of Hooker, of Hales, of ;Mede, 
and of Fenelon? I designedly 
name men of even punctilious 
piety. The truth is, the charge 





proceeds from those, who do not 
read the classicks ; all who do, 
know that it is groundless. The 
impurity, which words can excite, 
arises from irregular associations, 
and these associations, if they ex- 
ist, cannot be excited by the words 
of a language which has ceased 
to be spoken. With a man in- 
deed of such an imagination, so 
polluted as to find impurity in 
the most unmeaning expression, 
this may not be true. But hap- 
pily debauchees never read the 
Classicks. In order however to 
destroy the efficacy of this feeble 
weapon, expurgated editions of the 
most licentious writers have been 
published, and in their zeal the 
University of Paris sometimes 
proceeded to a laughable ex- 
treme. It must certainly, for in- 
stance, be a most termagant chas- 
tity, which can apprehend danger 
from Horace’s Duice ridentem 
Lalagen almabo, yet it was 
thought necessary to change the 
line to Dulce ridentes socios, and 
an edition was actually published 
with this mutilation. 
POETRY OF MOORE. 

But harmless as is the licen- 
tiousness of the classicks, it is 
impossible to look with equal in- 
difference on the same fault in 
our own language, and in our 
own times. The poetry of 
Moore is read with emotions 
bordering on horrour, by every 
mind which retains any sanctity 
and healthiness of principle. It 
is indeed without parallel. Even 








Catullus, the careless and viva- 
cious libertine Catullus, in an age 
of the deepest profligacy, thinks 
some apology necessary, and con- 
fesses, 


Castum esse decet fium poetam, 


though he thinks, that a writer of 
little verses may be indulged with 
some licence. It is then a sub- 
ject of serious and almost awful 
consideration, that in the present 
state of society any writer should 
presume thus to cry “ Havock” 
against decericy, and that his 
poems should find admission into 
any other libraries, than those 
of a brothel.—I feel and admire 
the talents of Moore. But is his 
reputation to rest-on no nobler 
basis ? Can he consent to be dei- 
fied by prostitutes, or to have his 
praises chaunted only amid the 
wild and lascivious revelry of the 
crew of Comus? Is this a wor- 
thy exercise of the bright-eyed 
fancy of the poet? And can he 
think, without shuddering, that his 
writings may gave contributed to 
awaken the yet dormant passions 
of innocence, or to revive the 
loathsome prurience of’ gray and 
tottering iniquity ? 

JOHNSON’S VANITY OF HUMAN 

WISHES, 


Tur Vanity of Human Wishes 
is I think fully equal to the 10th 
satire of Juvenal ; though that 
Satire is doubtless the master 
piece of its author. Johnson a- 
bove any writer that can be nam- 
ed was formed to be the imitator 
of Juvenal ; an author whose pe- 
culiarity he describes, “ as a mix- 
ture of gaity and stateliness ; of 
pointed sentences and declama- 
tery grandeur,” but who is with- 
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out any of those aerial and inde- 
scribable beauties, which are the 
offspring of feeling and taste, and 
which Johnson, as he could not 
feel, could neither imitate, nor ad- 
mire. The subject too is pecu- 
liarly fortunate ; so darkened and 
solemn ; so kindred to the melan- 
choly philosophy of the author of 
Rasselas. It calls forth all the 
felicity of his powers, and if he 
is evera poet it is in this imita- 
tion. The portrait of Charles 
XII., corresponding to that of 
Hannibal in the original, is singu- 
larly happy. I know not which 
to prefer, though the greater 
merit 1s undoubtedly Juvenai’s, be- 
cause in the finest passages John- 
son imitates him most closely. 
The instance of Wolsey is nota 
perfect parallel with Juvenal’s 
Sejanus, though it might not perr 
haps be easy to select a better. 
The lines themselves too are in- 
different ; while the description 
of Sejanus is given in Juvenal’s 
keenest and most vigorous man- 
ner. Johnson’s closing lines are 
noble and inimitable. I wonder 
however,that he should neglect a 
sentiment of the original, which I 
suppose is by far the most sub- 
limated and devout ; by far the 
brightest apprehension of the Di- 
vine Benevolence, that can be 
found in the writings of all anti- 
quity. Itis this short sentence. 


Carior est Diis homo quam sibi. 1. 250. 

More dear to God than to himself is 

man. GiFFORD. 
FAITH. 

THERE is a story in one of Dr. 
Jortin’s works, which I will trans- 
cribe, because it is a good one in 
itself ; but principally because it 
will display the manner in which 
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he enlivens his writings, and re- 
laxes the melancholy brow of Ec- 
clesiastical History. 

‘ Since it is sometimes so nice 
a thing,’ says he, ‘ to settle the 
boundaries between orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy,the only way to be safe 
is to imitate the prudent monk, 
who, when Satan would have 
drawn him into heterodoxy by 
asking his opinion on a certain 
point, answered, Jd credo, quod 
credit ecclesia. But Quid credit 
ecclesia, said Satan. Jd quod ego 
creda, replied the other.’ 

HORACE WALPOLE. 

THERE is no man, of any rank 
in literature, who seems to me to 
have lived more completely in 
vain, than Lord Orford. He used 
lite, as if he thought it a bauble, 
which we are to toss about for a 
few hours, and when we are wea- 
ry, to resign ourselves to repose, 
which will never be interrupted. 
He amused himself, for none of 
his works have claims to a more 
dicnified character than amusing, 
with writing “ Historick doubts,”’ 
which have some ingenuity, with- 
out either accuracy or utility ; a 
“ Catalogue of royal and noble au- 
thors,” of some value, but of little 
merit ; the “Mysterious Mother” 
& “Anecdotes of painting,” which 
are said to be his best attempts. 
Besides these he published some 
pretty letters and some neglected 
verses. The rest of his life was 
wasted in writing a romance, de- 
termining the antiquity of a pic- 
ture, reviving forgotten scandal, 
er retailing bon mots. Such a 
man as this however did not fear 


to deride Johnson, dislike Cer- 


vantes, and ridicule christianity. 


-—— 
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AMERICAN POETRY. 

Tuer common charge against 
us of poverty of genius is least 
easily eluded, when we are told, 
that America has never yet pro- 
duced a poet of more than second 
rate excellence. We can account 
pretty well for not having any 
rivals to the philosophers and 
scholars of Europe ; but poetry 
has no necessary alliance with 
opulence and refinement. Its 
fullest and richest tones have of 
ten been heard, where’ science 
never raised her voice,and refine- 
ment never imprinted her foot- 
steps. The birth place of the 
original poet has often been, 
where, as in our country, nature 
appears in all her rudeness, where 
the mountains rise in their un- 
subdued and gigantick elevations, 
the cataracts fall without me- 
chanical precipitation, and the 
rivers roll without artificial mean- 
ders. The only reason, that I can 
think of, without admitting the 
justice of the charge, is, that 
our writers import the style 
and imagery of the poets of Eng- 
land, as much as our merchants do 
its wares. ‘The new appearances 
of nature in our country, one 
would think, ought to have ex- 
tended the limits of an art con- 
fessedly imitative. But our poets 
have been contented with at- 
tempting to revive the lilies and 
roses of Europe, all whose leaves 
are withered, and all whose frag- 
rance is exhausted by having 
been so long plucked, and having 
been transferred to so many pos- 
sessors. When we are farther 


advanced in refinement, we shall 
have poetry of as much beauty, 
as any that has recently appeared 
in Europe ; but whilst we contin- 
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ue to receive our riches by inheri- 
tance, and not to produce them 
by our vigour, we shall not be 
able to boast of any imperishable 


name ; of one, who may sit down 
with Homer, Milton, and Shake-« 
speare. 





VOLTAIRE ON VIRGIL. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I senp to you for publication 
in the Anthology the translation 
of a letter, written in French by 
M. Fontanes, containing observa- 
tions on some notes, in the hand 
writing of Voitaire, on the margin 
of a Virgil, found in his library. 
The letter was published in the 
second number of the new series 
of the Mercure de France, 5th of 
July 1800, a periodical journal, 
which was suppressed during the 
revolution, but which had bee 
established for more than a cen- 
tury, and had acquired great 
reputation by the genius and 
learning of its conductors, in the 
list of which were the names of 
Marmontel, Champfort, and M. 
de Laharpe, who were numbered 
among the most illustrious acad- 
emicians of France. Fontanes is 
a gentleman of taste and learn- 
ing, who has for a long time held 
a distinguished rank in the re- 
publick of letters, and who has 
contributed much by his well 
written essays to the high esti- 
mation, which the literary world 
are disposed to allow to the Mer- 
cure de France. His oration, 
on the death of General Wash- 
ington, in the Champ de Mars at 
Paris, takes a high rank among 
the funeral panegyricks, which 
that occasion produced. It some- 
times exhibits that gorgeous im- 
agery, Which distinguishes the 
eloquence of France, as displayed 
In the Oraisons fungbres of Bos- 


suet ; and many of those simple 
touches and insinuating impulses 
of tender passion are discoverable, 
with which the sermons of Mas- 
sillon abound, and to which the 
poetry of De Lille is indebted for 
its peculiar fascinations. The 
following letter is full of pleasant 
literature ; it will agreeably de- 
tain the idle reader for a few 
minutes ; and though it does not 
aspire to the high dignity of regu- 
lar criticism, it will surely be in- 
teresting to those, who would re- 
gard with delight the smallest 
notice on the great national poet 
of Rome, by him, who was after- 
wards to assume the same place 
in the literature of France. Vol- 
taire was indeed young, when he 
wrote upon Virgil, but his was 
the youth of a giant. If Leonar- 
do da Vinci had painted the re- 
treat of Aineas from the ruins of 
the. city of Priam, though the 
Trojan Chief, in strength of man- 
hood and ripeness of years, would 
be the most important figure in 
the composition of the picture, 
yet who would not view with pe- 
culiar interest the tender Iulus, 
treading in the steps of his father, 
and perhaps anticipating the day, 
when he was to reign in the 
kingdom of his predecessors ? 
SAMPSCISERAMUS. 


TRANSLATION. 
Tre loss of Voltaire’s library 
cannot be too much regretted. 
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The greater number of the books, 
which composed it, were filled 
with remarks, written with his 
own hand, which proved the im- 
mense extent of his reading and 
knowledge. We might there 
perceive a superiour understand- 
ing employing all the treasures of 
memory, refuting by a single pas- 
sage a long production, and con- 
densing in a few words the result 
of fifty years’ meditation. Gen- 
tlemen of credit, who have seen 
the library of this great man, will 
attest, that this eulogy is not ex- 
aggerated. Circumstances have 
procured me a copy of Virgil, 
which belonged to Voltaire, on 
the margin of which he has scat- 
tered various observations. His 
chirography is easily to be recog- 
nized, and the testimony of his 
secretary, Vanieres, corroborates 
its authenticity. Nothing at first 
- vlew promises more interest, than 
criticisms on the author of the 
#Eneid by that of the Henriade ; 
but Voltaire was unfortunately 
very young, when he made these 
remarks, of which I am the de- 
pository. It appears to me, that 
at that period, fraught with the 
instruction of father Poreé, he 
had just left college, and there- 
fore almost all his remarks are 
written in latin. We perceive, 
that he had studied with care the 
language of Virgil...he comments 
on the peculiar expressions of the 
Roman poet....he illustrates the 
affinity between him andtheGreek 
authors, whom he _ imitated....he 
explains, by a short paraphrase, 
some of the elliptical and figura- 
tive expressions, with which he 
was delighted. Such a labour, 
undertaken by Voltaire in his 
early youth, is at once a reproach 
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and a lesson to so many modern 
authors, who have neglected the 
most indispensable studies, and 
who call themselves men of let- 
ters, to the disgrace of our age. 

I confess, that the greater num- 
ber of the notes, which I have 
perused, contain nothing remark - 
able, altho’ they discover through- 
out, that his erudition was very 
extensive for so young a man. 
Five or six only forewarn even 
the most critical observers of the 
future mind of Voltaire. To 
manifest this it is perhaps suffi- 
cient to mention the apparent in- 
difference, with which Voltaire 
appears to have read the Eclogues 
and Georgicks. The last work, 
the most perfect of antiquity, has 
not furnished him with the smal- 
lest remark, and of the Eclogues 
only the following line has receiv- 
ed any mark of his commenda- 
tion. 


Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error. 


This he underscored, because it 
contained an expression of pas- 
sion. The 3d Eclogue, imitated 
from Theocritus, appeared to him 
unpolished in some of its details 
the 9th, cold....the 4th, too ele- 
vated for Bucolick compositions. 

From this epoch we perceive 
Voltaire’s exclusive preference 
for moral and dramatick poetry. 
He reserves all his attention for 
the animated scenes of the A‘neid 
and entirely neglects the interest- 
ing nature of the rural paintings.... 
the perfection of the picturesque 
details, which all ages have ad- 
mired in theGeorgicks. ‘Thence- 
forward we may _ conjecture, 
what will be the character of his 
genius. We are no longer sur- 
prised, that Voltaire, equal to the 
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greatest masters in delineating 
the passions, should be almost al- 
ways their inferiour in his pic- 
tures of nature };....1t was because 
he never loved the country, and 
because from his youth he never 
had lived in it. 

All epick poets before him, and 
this observation is I think very 
important in the history of their 
productions, wrote pastoral poetry 
in their youth, or works of an 
analogous nature. Virgil, before 
he had described the sack of Troy 
and the combats of Turnus and 
fineas, had chaunted of Tityrus 
and the old man of Galesus. The 
Rinaldo of Tasso was preceded 
by his Aminta. Camoens, in the 
commencement of his poem, 
while addressing himself to the 
nymphs of the Tagus, reminds 
them of the Eclogues, with which 
they had inspired him. Even the 
sublime genius of Milton has at- 
tempted rural imagery in his Ly- 
cidas and Il Penseroso. Homer, 
in fine, loses no opportunity of 
retracing, amid the horrours of 
war, the charms of the tranquilli- 
ty of a rural life. Voltaire has 
drawn from this original source 
of true beauty less, than all the 
others. His youthful days flow- 
ed away among the fascinations 
of the arts and society. He lived 
in the country during his old age 
only, andthen he carried with him 
more philosophy, than passion. 
Having cherished for fifty years 
different impressions, he could 
not, even surrounded by the Alps 
and the Jura....on the banks of the 
lake of Geneva, and in the pres- 
ence of the genius of nature, ab- 
stract himself for a moment from 
the illusions of the theatre. W hat- 
ever was not related to the drama, 
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in his estimation was of inferiour 
rank. This opinion has some- 
times bewildered his judgment, 
and caused him to neglect several 
essential parts of the art. Thus, 
in his descriptive poetry, we often 
wish for images, more true, and 
more precise....a harmony more 
judicious, and a character more 
original. This defect is often 
felt, particularly in the Henriade 
compared with the poems of an- 
tiquity ; but even this is no ex- 
cuse for the criticks, who close 
their eyes to its beauties, some of 
which are real and even peculiar, 
and the work itself will always be 
ranked with the first monuments 
of French poetry. 

It is then true, that, even in the 
infancy of men of splendid talents, 
we may conjecture what wiil be 
the character of their genius. 
Voltaire, while a child, preferred 
the movements of passion to the 
calm and happiness of rural life. 
Racine affords an opposite exam- 
ple in the remarks of his youth 
on the tragedies of Sophocles and 
Euripides. His affectionate soul 
dwelt with delight on those very 
details, which could not fix 
the impatient and restless sensi- 
bility of Voltaire. Pastoral ima- 


‘ges, hospitable manners, always 


received profound respect from 
the future creator of Athalie. 
Even in the earliest reflections of 
these two great drematick poets 
we perceive a glimmering of the 
characteristick difference of their 
style. Voltaire judges only of 
the whole manner, and the gene- 
ral beauties. He admires less of- 
ten the effects of imitative har- 
mony, those bold expressions, 
those expert combinations of 
words, happily collocated, which 
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are the fruit of profound medita- 
tion and of skilful art. Very dif- 
ferent was the progress of Racine. 
ft have read some of his notes in 
the margin of a Horace, which 
had been in the possession of his 
son and Lefranc de Pompignan. 
We find, that the most perfect of 
our poets did not become so, but 
in studying continually, and in its 
minutest details, all the secrets of 
the poetick style. He had mark- 
ed many expressions of Horace, 
as fit to be transplanted into 
French poetry. By the side of 
the words nigrum fiulvere he had 
Written notre de froussiere, and ad- 
ded, this expression may be trans- 
Jerred with success into our lan- 
guage. Inthe same copy, on the 
margin of the well known passage 
in Horace, 


In me tota ruens Venus 
Cyprum deseruit, 


was found this admirable verse of 
Phedra, 


C’est Venus toute entiere a sa proi¢ attachee. 


Voltaire’s notes on Virgil do not 
offer, as I have said before, a sin- 
gle remark so interesting. The 
first, second, fourth, and sixth 
books of the Aineid are filled with 
marks of the pencil, the fifth has 
very few of them. ‘The book, 
which Montaigne regarded as the 
chef d’euvre of the versification 
of the first of Latin poets, could 
not arrest the attention of Vol- 
taire, afid precisely for the same 
reason that he read so cursorily 
the Eclogues and Georgicks. 
The episode of Nisus and Eury- 
alus is the part of the ninth book 
which he most extols. The deli- 
cate impulse of passion, which 
terminates this episode, and by 
which Virgil introduces himself 
in this scene of the Aineid, ap- 
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peared to him singularly beau- 
tiful. 


Fortunati ambo, si quid mea carmina possunt 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet acvo. 


Therefore he has not failed to 
imitate it, at the end of the com- 
bat of the two D’Ailly, in the 
eighth book of the Henriade. 


Pere, epoux malliereux, famille deplorable, etc. 


The lines, which expressed a sen- 
timent, always attracted his atten- 
tion. The line, 


Non ignara mali, miseris succurere disco, 


is carefully marked, and in the 
margin against it he has written, 
versus mirificus. Voltaire re- 
membered his original admiration 
of this verse, when he wrote that 
charming line of Zaire, in which 
the same thought occurs with a 
different sentiment, 


Qui ne = compatir aux maux qu’on a souf- 
erts? 


When Dido, after having load- 
ed #ineas with reproaches, ad- 
dresses her sister in order to move 
her compassion in those well 
known verses, 


Anna vides toto properari littere circum, etc. 


Voltaire eulogizes the happy ar- 
tifice of this discourse, and recals 
that line of Phedra to Ainona, 


Presse, pleure gemis, peins—lui Phedre mou- 
rante. 
He repeatedly observes, and this 
observation has been made by 
others, that Virgil seems to dis- 
regard the uniformity of the same 
sounds recurring at the hemis- 
tich and at the end of the line. 
Examples of these are sufficient- 
ly numerous in Virgil, and in the 
poets which succeeded him. It 
seems, that this species of beauty, 
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af it sometimes is one, degenera- 
ted into affectation after the age 
of Augustus. This is probably 
one of the reasons, why these fa- 
mous lines, attributed to Nero, 


‘Torva mimalloneis implerunt cornua bembis, 
etc. 


appeared so affected to Persius ; 
...but we cannot deny, that the re- 
turn of the same sounds has 
sometimes been designedly con- 
trived in the poetry of Horace 
and Virgil. The Asclepiad ver- 
ses of the first, particularly, offer 
frequent examples of it. 
Metaque fervidis 

Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 

Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos- 
Rhyme is not a barbarous inven- 
tion, although some have said so, 
who believed themselves philoso- 
phers. By means of a true phi- 
losophy they would have found 
in nature, and in the organization 
of man, the causes of the pleasure 
which it affords him. They 
would have learned, that it was 
natural in every natign, and that 
the first verses in every language 
have probably been rhymes. 

Voltaire observes very judic- 
iously, that in the beautiful lines 
of the second book, 

Uteroque recusso 

Insonucre cave gemyumque dedere caverne, 
the four lines prolong and double 
the harmony by the. repetition of 
similar sourds. He blames, and 
perhzps with some reason, the 
sare effect repeated nearer the 
eixl of the book. 


trojaque sees stares Priamique arx alta ma- 
neres 


It is very certain, that we do not 
perceive here the necessity of the 
same harmony. How many 
beauties of this kind woulda man 
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like Voltaire have discovered in 
the Aineid, if he had made his 
comments at a more advanced 
age? Butit is not now genius es- 
timating genius, it isa pupil of 
Poree who was improving him- 
self in the knowledge of the Latin 
language. By the side of the 
sublime description of tna, in 
the third book of the /{neid, he 
refers to the first Pythique of 
Pindar, in which he has so well 
described the rage of Typheus. 
He transcribes some Greek ver- 
ses and cites them with great ap- 
plause, whence we may conclude 
that Voltaire, notwithstanding 
what has been said of him, had 
studied Greek, and that there was 
one time at least, when he could 
admire Pindar. 

We recognize, even in these 
notes, traits of the satirical spirit 
of Voltaire. At the close of the 
sixth book, when Anchises has 
shown to his son the whole suc- 
cession of his descendants, Virgil 
terminates very abruptly and 
speaks, without any transition, of 
the two gates of sleep, through 
which dreams proceeded, 


Sunt geminz somni porte, etc. 


Voltaire wrote on the margin, 
Hic Virgilius oblitus syut est, nist 
lacunas, ot velies, Upon reflec- 
tion we are disposed to think 
with V tire: that there is in this 
place an absolute Aiatus. 

I could have wished to have 
made a more abundant harvest, 
but I foresaw that it must be hm- 
ited. I flatter myself, that the 


celebrated names of Voltaire and 
Virgil will excuse the minuteness 
of these details, and give them 
some value, 


FONTANES, 
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OR, THE FATAL RING. 
Continued from fi. 413. 


ACT III. 


SCENE—Tihe Hermitage in a Grove. The 
Hermit's Pupil bearing confecrated grafi. 
Pupil. 

HOW great is the powerof Dufhman- 
ta !—The monarch and his charioteer 
had no fooner entered the grove,than we 
continued our holy rites without inter- 
ruption—What words can defcribe 
him ?—by his barely aiming a fhaft, 
by the mere found of his bow-ftring, 
by the fimple murmur of his vibrating 
bow, he difperfes at once our calami- 
ties.— Now then I deliver to the priefts 
this bundle of frefh Cufa grafs to be 
{cattered round the place of facrifice. 
—(Looking bebind the feenes.) Ah } 
Priyamvada, for whom are you carry- 
ing that ointment of Usira root, and 
thofe leaves of water lilies ?—(Lifening 
attentively.)\——What fay you ?—That 
Sacontala is extremely difordered by 
the fun’s heat, and that you have pro- 
cured for her a cooling medicine !—Let 
her, my Priyamvada, be diligently at- 
tended; for fhe is the darling of our 
venerable father Canna.—I will admin- 
ifter, by the hand of Gautami, fome 
healing water confecrated in the cere- 
mony called Vaitana. (He goes out. 
Dushmanta enters, exprefing the diftraction 

of a lover. 

Dushm. well know the power of 
her devotion : that fhe will fuffer none 
to difpofe of her but Canna, I too well 
know. Yet my heart can no more re- 
turn to its former placid ftate, than 
water can reafcend the fteep, down 
which it has fallen—O God of Love, 
how can thy darts be fo keen, fince 
they are pointed with flowers ?—Yes I 
difcover the reafon of their keennefs. 
They are tipped with the flames which 
the wrath of Hara kindled, and which 
blaze at this moment, like the Barava 
fire under the waves: how elfe couldft 
thou, who waft confumed even to afhes, 
be ftill the inflamer of our fouls ? By 
thee and by the moon, though each of 
you feems worthy of confidence, we 
lovers are cruelly deceived. They who 


Jove as 1 do, afcribe flowery fhafts to 





thee, and cool beams to the moon, with 
equal impropriety ; for the moon fheds 
fireon them with her dewy rays, and 
thou pointeft with fharp diamonds thofe 
arrows, which feem to be barbed with 
bloffoms. Yet this god, who bears a 
fifh on his banners, and who wounds 
me to the foul, will give me real de- 
light if he deftroy me with the aid of 
my beloved, whofe eyes are large and 
beautiful as thofe of a roe. O ! 
powerful divinity, even when I thus a- 
dore thy attributes, haft thou no com- 
paflion? Thy fire,O Love, is fanned 
into a blane a hundred of my vain 
thoughts—Does it become thee ta 
draw thy bow even to thy ear, that the 
fhaft, aimed at my bofom, may inflict a 
deeper wound ?—Where now can I re- 
create my afflicted foul by the permif- 
fion of thofe pious men, whofe uneafi- 
nefs I have removed by difmifling my 
train ?—/Sighing.)—I can have no re- 
lief but from a fight of my beloved.— 
(Looking up.)-—-This intenfely hot noon 
muft, no doubt, be pafled by Sacontala 
with her damfels on the banks of this 
river over-fhadowed with Tamalas.— 
It mutt be fo :—I will advance thither. 
—(Wealking round and locking.) —My {weet 
friend has, I guefs, been lately walking 
under that row of young trees ; for 1 
fee the ftalks of fome flowers, which 
probably fhe gathered, ftill unfhrivel- 
led ; and fome frefh leaves, newly 
plucked, ftill dropping milk. (Feeling 
a breeze.)—Ah ! this bank has a delight- 
ful air '—Here may the gale embrace 
me, wafting odours from the water li- 
lies, and cool my breaft, inflamed by the 
bodilefs god, with the liquid particles 
which it catches from the waves of the 
Malini.—(Looking down.) Happy lover ¢ 
Sacontala muft be fomewhere in this 
grove of flowering creepers: for 1 dif- 
cern on the yellow fand at the door of 
yon arbour fome recent foofteps, raifed 
a little before, and depreffed behind by 
the weight of her elegant limbs. I 
fhall have a better view from behind 
this thick foliage. (He conceals bim- 
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looking vigilantly.)—Now, are my 
= Gully gtattiied —The darling of my 
heart, with her two faithful attendants, 
repofes on a {mooth rock ftrown with 
freth flowers—Thefe branches will 
hide me, whilft I hear their charming 
converfation. (He flands concealed and gazes. 
Sacontala and her two Damfels difcovered. 

Bath. (Fanning her.) Say, beloved Sa- 
contala, does the breeze, raifed by our 
fans of broad lotos leaves, refrefh you ? 

Sac. (Mournfully.) Why, alas, do my 
dear friends take this trouble? (Both 
look forrowfully at each other. 

Dufom. | Afide.| Ah? fhe feems much 
indifpofed. What can have been the 
fatal caufe of fo violent a fever ?—Is it 
what my heart fuggefts ? Or—{ Mu/ing] 
—Iam perplexed with doubts——The 
medicine extracted from the balm 
Usira has been applied, I fee,to her bo- 
fom : her only bracelet is made of thin 
filaments from the ftalks of a water lily, 
and even that is loofely bound on her 
arm. Yet, even thus difordered, the is 
exquifitely beautiful—Such are the 
hearts of the young ? Love and the 
fun equally inflame us; but the fcorch- 
ing heat of fummer leads not equally 
to happinefs with the ardour of youth- 
ful defires. 

Pri. |Afide to Anufaya.] Did you 
not obferve how the heart of Saconta- 
la was affected by the firft fight of our 
prove monarch ? My fufpicion is, that 

ier malady has no other caufe. 

Anu. |Afide to Priyamvada.] The 
fame fufpicion had rifen in my mind. 
1 will alk her at once—{ Aloud}—My 
{weet Sacontala, let me put one quetft- 
ion to you. What has really occafion- 
ed your indifpofition ? 

Dufom. {Afide.| She muft now de- 
clare it. Ah! though her bracelets of 
lotos are bright as moon beams, yet 
they are marked, I fee, with black fpots 
trom internal ardour. 

Sac. [ Half raifing berfelf.| Oh ! fay 
what you fufpec& to have occafioned it. 

Anu. Sacontala, we mutt neceflarily 
he ignorant of what is pafling in your 
breaft ; but I fufpect your cafe to be 
that which we have often heard relat- 
éd in tales of love. Tell us openly 
what caufes your illnefs. A phyfician, 
without knowing the caufe of a diforder, 
cannot even begin to apply a remedy. 


Dufom. | Afide.| \ flatter myfelf with 
the fame fufpicion. ea 

Sac. [Afde.| My pain is intolera- 
ble ; yet | cannot haftily difclofe the oc- 
cafion of it. 

Pri, My fweet friend, Anufuya, 
fpeaks rationally. Confider the vio- 
lence of your indifpofition. Every day 
you will be more and more emaciated, 
though your exquifite beauty has not 
yet forfaken you. 

Dufom. | Afide.| Moft true. Her fore- 
head is parched ; her neck droops; 
her waift is more flender than before ; 
her fhoulders languidly fall ; her com~ 
plection is wan ; fhe refembles a Mad- 
havi creeper, whofe leaves are dried by 
a fultry gale: yet even thus transform- 
ed, fhe is lovely, and charms by foul. 

Sac. [Sighing.] What more can I 
fay? Ah! why fhould I be the occa- 
fion of your forrow ? 

Pri. For that very reafon, my be- 
loved, we are folicitous to know your 


fecret ; fince, when each of us has a 


fhare of your uneafinefs, you will bear 
more eafily your own portion of it. 

Dufkm. |Afide.| ‘Thus urged by two 
friends, who fhare her pains as well as 
her pleafures, fhe cannot fail to difclofe 
the hidden caufe of her malady ; 
whilft I, on whom fhe looked at our firft 
interyiew with marked affection, am 
filled with anxious defire to hear her 
anfwer. 

Sac. From the very inftant when 
the accomplifhed prince, who has juft 
given repofe to our hallowed foreft, met 
my eye 





| She breaks off, and looks modefl. 


Both. Speak on, beloved Sacontala. 

Sac. From that inftant my affection 
was unalterably fixed on him—and 
thence I am reduced to my prefent 
languor. 

Anu. Fortunately your affection is 
placed on a man worthy of yourfeli, 

Pri. Oh! could a fine river have 
deferted the fea and flowed intoa lake? 

Dufom. [Foyfully.| That which I 
was eager to know, her own lips have 
told. Love was the caufe of my dif- 
temper, and love has healed it; as a 
fummer’s day, grown black with clouds, 
relieves all animals from the heat which 
itfelf had caufed. 

Sec. If it be no difagreeable tatk, 
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contrive, I entreat you, fome means be 
which I may find favour in the 
king’s eyes. 

Dufom. | Afide.| That requeft banifh- 
es all my cares, and gives me rapture 
even in my prefent uneafy fituation. 

Pri. |Afde to Anufuya.] A remedy 
for her, my friend, will fearce be attain- 
able. Exert all the powers of your 
mind; for her illnefs admits of no delay. 


Anu. | Afide to Priyamvada.] By what 
expedient can her cure be both estar 
ated and kept fecret ? 

Pri, |As before.) Oh! to keep it 
fecret will be eafy ; but to attain it 
foon, almoft infuperably difficult. 

Anu. [As before.| How fo? 

Pri. The young king feemed, I ad- 
mit, by his tender glances,to be enam- 
oured of her at firft fight ; and he has 
been obferved, within thefe few days, 
to be pale and thin, as if his paflion had 
kept him long awake. 

Dufbm. |Afide.| So it has 
golden bracelet, fullied by 


This 
the flame 


which preys on me, and which no dew 
mitigates, but the tears gufhing night- 
ly from thefe eyes, has fallen again and 


again on my wrift, and has been replac- 
ed on my emaciated arm. 

Pri. | Aloud.) {have a thought, Anu- 
firya—Let us write a love letter, which 
I will conceal in a flower, and, under 
the pretext of making a refpectful of- 
fering, deliver it myfelf into the king’s 
hand. 

Anu. An excellent contrivance ! It 
pleafes me highly ;—but what fays our 
beloved Sacontala ? 

I muft confider, my friend, the 
pofible confequences of fuch a ftep. 

Pri. Think alfo of a verfe or two, 
which may fuit your paflion, and be 
confiftent with the character of a love- 
ly girl born in an exalted family. 

Sac. I will think of them in due 
time ; but my heart flutters with the 
apprehenfion of being rejected. 

Dufom. |Afide.| Here ftands the man 
fupremely bieffed in thy prefence, from 
whom, O timid girl, thou art apprehen-~ 
five of a refufal ! Here ftands the man, 
from whom, O beautiful maid, thou 
feareft rejection, though he loves thee 
diftractedly. He who fhall poffefs thee 
will feek no brighter gem ; and thou 
att the gem which I am eager to poilefs, 


Sac. 
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Anu. You depreciate, Sacontala, your 
own incomparable merits. What man 
in his fenfes would intercept with an 
umbrella the moonlight of autumn, 
which alone can allay the fever caufed 
by the heat of the noon ? 

Sac. [Smiling.] I am engaged in 
thought. [She meditates. 

Dufom. ‘Thus then I fix my eyes on 
the lovely poetefs, without clofing them 
a moment, while fhe meafures the feet 
of her verfe: her forehead is gracefully 
moved in cadence, and her whole al- 
pect indicates pure affection. 

Sac. I have thought of a couplet ; 
but we have no writing implements. 

Pri. Let us hear the words; and 
thenI will mark them with my nail on 
this lotos leaf, foft and green as the 
breaft of a young parroquet : it may 
eafily be cut into the form of a letter. 
—Repeat the verfes. 

Sac. “ Thy heart, indeed, I know 
not : but mine, oh ! cruel, love warms 
by day and by night ; and all my facul- 
ties are centered on thee.” 


Dufom. | Haftily advancing, and pronounc= 
ing a verfe in the fame meafure.| “ Thee,O 
flender maid, love only warms ; but me 
he burns; as the day-ftar only ftifles 
the fragrance of the night-flower, but 
quenches the very orb of the moon.’ 

Anu. |Lvoking at bim joyfully.| Wel 
come, great king : the fruit of my 
friend’s imagination has ripened with- 
out delay. 

[Sacontala expreffes an inclination to rife. 

Dufom, Give yourfelf no pain. Thofe 
delicate limbs, which repofe on a couch 
of flowers, thofe arms, whofe bracelets 
of lotos are difarranged by a flight 
preflure, and that fweet frame, which 
the hot noon feems to have difordered, 
muft not be ie yo by ceremony. 

Sac. [Afde.] O heart, canft thou 
not reft at length after all thy fugferings ? 

Anu. Let our fovereign take for his 
feat a part of the rock on which fhe 
repotes. {Sacontala makes a litla room, 

Dufom. [Scating bimfelf.) Priyamva- 
da,is not the fever of your charming 
friend in fome degree abated ? 

Pri. [Smiling.| She has juft taken a 
falutary medicine, and will foon be re-~ 
ftored to health. But O mighty prince, 
as 1am favoured by you and by her, 
my friendfhip for Sacontala prompts 
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me to converfe with you for a few mo- 
ments. 

Dufem. Excellent damfel, {peak open- 
ly ; and fupprefs nothing. 

Pri. Our lord fhall hear. 

Dufom. 1 am attentive. 

Pri. By difpelling the alarms of our 
pious hermits, you have difcharged the 
duty of a great monarch. 

Dufs O! talk alittle on other fubjects. 

Pri. Then I muft inform you that 
our beloved companion is enamoured 
of you, and has been reduced to her 
prefent languor by the refiftlefs divini- 
ty, love. You only can preferve her 
inefimable life. 

Dufom. Sweet Priyamvada, our paf- 
fion is reciprocal ; but it is I who am 
honoured. 

Sac. (Smiling, with a mixture of offec- 
tim and refentment.| Why fhould you 
detain the virtuous monarch, who muft 
be afflicted by fo long an abfence from 
the fecret apartments of his palace? 

Dufom. This heart of mine, oh thou 
who art of all things the deareft to it, 
will have no object but thee, whofe 
eyes enchant me with their black fplen- 
dour, if thou wilt but {peak in a milder 
ftrain. I, who was nearly flain b 
love’s arrow,am deftroyed by thy {peech. 

Anu. { Laughing. | Princes are faid to 
have many favourite conforts. You muft 
affure us, therefore, that our beloved 
friend fhall not be expofed to affliction 
through our conduct. 

Dufom. What need is there of many 
words ? Let there be ever fo man 
women in my palace, I will have onl 
two objects of perfect regard ; the fea- 
girt earth, which I govern, and your 
{weet friend, whom I love. 

Both. Our anxiety is diflipated. 
[Sacontala frives in vain to conceal ber joy. 


Pri. | Afide to Anufuya.] See how 
our friend recovers her {pirits by little 
and little, as the peahen, oppreffed by 
the fummer heat, is refrefhed by a foft 
gale and a gentle fhower. 

Sac. [To the damfels.| Forgive, I pray, 
my offence in having ufed unmeaning 
words: they were uttered only for your 
amufement in return for your tender 
care of me, 

Pri. Vhey were the occafion, indeed, 
of our ferious adyice. But it is the king 
who mutt forgive: who elfe is offended ? 
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Sac. The great monarch will, I truft, 
excufe what has been faid either before 
him or in his abfence—{Afide to the 
damfels.| \ntercede with him, I intreat 

ou. 

Dufom. ([Smiling.] Y would cheerfully 
forgive any offence, lovely Sacontala, if 
you, who have dominion over my 
heart, would allow me full room to fit 
by you, and recover from my fatigue, 
on this flowery couch preffed by your 
delicate limbs. 

Pri. Allow him room ; it will ap- 
peafe him, and make him happy. 


Sac. | Pretending anger, afide to Priyam- 
vada.] Be quiet, thou nnfchief-making 
girl! Doft thou fport with me in my 
prefent weak ftate ? 

Anu. | Looking bebind the feanes.| O! mz 
Priyamvada, there is our favourite 
young antelope running wildly and 
turning his eyes on all fides: he is, no 
doubt, feeking his mother, who has 
rambled in the wide foreft. I muft go 
and affift his fearch. 

Pri. He is very nimble; and you a- 
lone will never be able to confine him 
in one place. I muft accompany you. 

. | Both going out. 

Sac. Alas, I cannot confent te your 
going far: I fhall be left alone. 

Both. (Smiling.) Alone! with the fov- 
ereign of the world by your fide ! 

(They go out. 

Sac. How could my companions both 
leave me? 

Dufom. Sweet maid, give yourfelf no 
concern. Am not !I,who humbly fo- 
licit your favour, prefent in the room 
of them ?—/(Afde.)—I muft declare my 
paffion. (Aloud.J—Why  fhould 
not I, like them, wave this fan of lotos 
leaves, to raife cool breezes and difhi- 
pate your uneafinefs ? Why fhould not 
I, like them, lay fofty in my lap thofe 
feet, red as water lilies, and prefs them, 
O my charmer, to relieve your pain ? 

Sac. I fhould offend againft myfelf, 
by receiving homage from a perfon en- 
titled to refpect. (She rifes, and walks 
fowly through weaknefs. 

Duftm. The noon, my love, is not yet 
pafled ; and your fweet limbs are weak. 
Having left that couch where frefh 
flowers covered your bofom, you can 
ill fuftain this intenfe heat with fo lan- 
guid aframe. (He gently draws her bach 
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Sac. Leave me, oh leave me. I 
am not, indeed, my own miftrefs, or 
the two damfels were only ap- 
pointed to attend me. What can I do 
at prefent ? 

Difom. (Afide.) Fear of difpleafing 
her makes me bafhful. 

Sac. (Overbearing him.) The king 
cannot give offence. It is my unhappy 
fate only that I accufe. 

Dufom. Why fhould you accufe fo 
favourable a deftiny ? 

Sac. How rather can I help blaming 
it, fince it has permitted my heart to be 
affected by amiable qualities, without 
having left me at my own difpofal. 

Dufem. ( Afide.) One would imagine 
that the charming fex, inftead of being, 
like us, tormented with love, kept love 
himfelf within their hearts, to torment 
him with delay. (Sacontala going out. 

Dufom. (Afide.) How! muftl then 
fail of attaining felicity ? (Following 
her and catching the fkirt of ber mantle. 

Sac. (Turning back.) Son of Puru, pre- 
ferve thy reafon: oh! preferve it.— 
The hermits are bufy on all fides of the 
grove. 

Dufom. My charmer, your fear of 
them is vain. Canna himfelf who is 
deeply verfed in the fcience of law, will 
be no obftacle to our union. Many 
daughters of the holieft men have been 
married by the ceremony called Gand- 
harva, as it is practifed by Indra’s band, 
and even their fathers have approved 
them.—/ Looking round.)—What fay you ? 
are you ftill inflexible ? Alas! I muft 
then depart. (Going from ber a few 
paces, then looking back. 

Sac. (Moving alfo a few fteps, and then 
turning back ber face.) ‘Though I have re- 
fufed compliance, and have only allow- 
ed you to converfe with me for a mo- 
ment, yet, O fon of Puru let not 
Sacontala be wholly forgotten. 

Dufom. Enchanting girl, fhould you 
be removed to the ends of the world, 
you will be fixed in this heart, as the 
fhade of a loftytree remains with it 
even when the day is departed. 

Sac. ( Going out, afide.) Since I have 
heard his proteftations, my feet move, 
indeed, but without advancing. I will 
conceal myfelf behind thofe flowering 
Curuvacas, and thence! fhall fee the 
refult of his paffion. 

(She bides herfelf bebind the forubs. 


Dufom. (Afide.}) Cam you leave me, 
beloved Sacontala ; me who am all af- 
fection ? Could you not have tarried a 
fingle moment ? Soft is your beautiful 
frame, and inditates a benevolent foul ; 
yet —_ heart is obdurate : as the tender 
Sirifha hangs on a hard ftalk. 

Sac. (Afide.) 1 really havé now loft 
the power of departing. 

Dujfbm. (Afide.) What can Ido in this 
retreat fince my darling has left it ?— 
(Mufing and looking round.\—Ah ! my 
departure is happily delayed.—Here lies 
her bracelet of flowers, exquifitely per- 
fumed by the root of Usira whica had 
been fpread on her bofom : it has fal- 
len from her delicate wrift, and is be- 
come anew chain for my heart. 

(Taking up the bracelet with reverence. 

Sac. (Afide, looking at ber band.) Ah 
me! fuch was my languor, that the 
filaments of lotos ftalks which bouni 
my arm dropped on the ground unper- 
ceived by me. 

Dufom. (Afide, placing it in bis bofom.) 
Oh! How delightful to the touch !— 
From this ornament of your lovely 
arm, Oh my darling, though it be inan- 
imate and fenfelefs, your unhappy lov- 
er has regained confidence—a Dlifs 
which you refufed to confer. 

Sac. (Afide.) I can ftay here no longer. 
By this pretext I may return. 

(Going flowly towards him. 

Dufom. (With rapture.) Ah! the em- 
prefs of my foul again bleffes thefe eyes. 
After all my mifery I was deftined to 
be favoured by indulgent heaven —The 
bird Chatac, whofe throat was parched 
with thirft, fupplicated for a drop of 
water, and fuddenly a cool ftream pour- 
ed into his bill from the bounty of a 
freth cloud. 

Sac. Mighty king, when I had gone 
half way to the cottage,I perceived that 
my bracelet of thin ftalks had fallen 
from my wrift; and! return becaufe 
my heart is almoft convinced that you 
muft have feen and taken it. Reftore 
it, humbly entreat, left you expofe 
both yourfelf and me to the cenfure of 
the hermits. 

Dufbm. Yes, on one condition I will 
return it. . 

Sac. On what condition ? Speak. 

Dufom,. That I may replace it on the 
wrift to which it belongs. 

Sac. (+!/ide.) Ihave no alternative. 














Dufoe. But in order to replace it, we 
Mutt both be feated on that fmooth 
tock. (Both fit down. 

Dufom. (Taking ber band.) O exquifite 
foftnefs ! This hand has regained its 
native ftrength and beauty, like a young 
fhoot of Camalata : or it refembles rath- 
er the god of love himfelf, when, hav- 
ing been confumed by the fire of Hara’s 
wrath, he was reftored to life by a 
fhower of nectar fprinkled by the im- 
mortals. 

Sac. (Prefing his band.) Let the fon 
of my lord make hafte to tie on the 
Bracelet. 

Dufom. (Afide with rapiure.) Now I 
am truly blefled—That phrafe, the fon 
of my lord, is applied only to a huf- 
band.—(Aloud.)My charmer, the clafp 
of this bracelet is not eafily loofened : it 
muft be made to fit you better. 

Sac. (Smiling.) As you pleafe. 

Dufom. (Quitting ber band.) Look, my 
darling : this is the new moon, whic 
left the firmament in honour of fupe- 
riour beauty, and, having defcended on 
your enchanting wrift, has joined both 
its horns round it in the fhape of a 
bracelet. 

Sac. 1 really fee nothing like a 
moon: the breeze, I fuppofe, has fhak- 
en fome duft from the lotos flower be- 
hind my ears,and that has obfcured my 
fight. 

Dufom. (Smiling.) If you permit me, I 
will blow the fragrant duit from your 
eye. 

“ Sac. It would be a kindnefs ; but I 
cannot truft you. 

Dujbn. Oh! fear not, fear not. A 
new fervant never tranfgrefles the com- 
mand of his miftrefs. 

Sac. But a fervant over-affiduous de- 
ferves no confidence. 

Dufbm. (Afide.) 1 will not let flip this 
eharming occaiion. (Attempting to 
raife ber head—Sacontalé faintly repels bim, 
but fits fill) ——O damfel with an an- 
telope’s eyes, be not apprehenfive of my 
indifcretion, (Sacontala looks up fora 
moment, and then bafefully drops her head. 
—Dufemanta, afide, gently reifing her head.) 
———That lip, the foftnefs of which is 
imagined, not proved, feems to pro- 
nounce, with a delightful tremour, its 


permiffion for me to allay my 
thirft, 
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Sac. The fon of my lord feems ine 
clined to break his promife. 

Dufom. Beloved, 1 was deceived by 
the proximity of the lotos to that eye 
which equals it in brightnefs. 

(He blows gently on ber eye. 

Sac. Well ; now I fee a prince who 
keeps his word as it becomes his impe- 
rial character. Yet I am really afhamed 
that no defert of mine entitles me to 
the kind fervice of my lord’s fon. 

Dufom. What reward can I defire, ex- 
cept that which I confider as the great- 
eft, the fragrance of your delicious lip ? 

Sac. Will that content you ? 

Dufom. 'The bee is contented with the 
mere odour of the water lily. 

Sac. If he were not, he would get no 
remedy. 

Dufobm. Yes, this and this—— 

(Kifing her eagerly. 

Bebind the fcenes. Hark ! the Chacra- 
vaca is calling her mate on the bank of 
the Malini: the night is beginning to 
{pread her fhades. 

Sac. (Liftening alarmed.) O fon of my 
lord, the matron Gautami approaches 
to inquire after my health. Hide your- 
felf, 1 entreat, behind yon trees, 

Dujfem. 1 yield to neceflity. 

(He retires. 

Gautam? enters with a vafe in her hand. 

Gaut. (Looking anxioufly at Sacontald.) 
My child, here is holy water for thee. 
—What haft thou no companion here 
but the invifible gods ; thou who art 
fo much indifpofed ? | 

Sac. Both Priyamvada and Anusfiya 
are juft gone down to the river. 

Gavt. (Sprinkling her.) Is thy fever, 
my child, a little abated ? 

(Feeling ber hand. 

Sag. Venerable matron, there is a 
change for the better. 

Gaut. Then thou art in. no danger. 
Mayit thou live many years! The day 
is departing : let us both go to the 
cottage. 

Sac. (Afide, rifing flowly.) O my heart, 
no fooner hadit thou begun to tafte 
happinefs, than the occafion flipped a- 
way !—(She advances a few fieps, and re 
turns to the arbour.)\—O bower of twins 
ing plants, by whom my forrows have 
been difpelied, on thee I call ; ardently 
hoping to be once more happy under 
thy fuade, (She goes ext sith Cuatame. 
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Dufom: (Returning to the bower, and 
Jfighing.) How, alas, have my detires 
been obftructed !—Could I do lefs than 
kifs the lips of my charmer, though 
her modeft cheeks were half averted ; 
lfps, whofe fweetnels had enchanted 
me, even when they pronounced a de- 
nial ?—Whither now can I go ?—I will 
remain a while inthis arbour of creep- 
ers, which my darling’s prefence has 
illuminated. (Looking round.)\—Yes 3 
this is her feat on the rock, {pread with 
blofloms, which have been prefled by 
her delicate limbs.—Here lies her ex- 
quifite love letter on the leaf of a wa- 
ter lily ; here lay her bracelet of tender 
filaments, which had fallen from her 
{weet wrift—Though the bower of 
twining Vétafas be now defolate, fince 
my charmer has left it, yet, while my 
eyes are fixed on all thefe delightful 
memorials of her, am unable to de- 
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part. (Mufing}—Ah! how inrpers 
fectly has this affair been conducted by 
a lover, like me, who, with his darling 
by his fide, has let the occafion flip — 
Should Sacontala vifit once more this 
calm retreat, the opportunity fhall not 
pais again unimproved: the pleafures 
of youth are by nature tranfitory.— 
Thus my foolith heart forms refolu- 
tions, while it is diftracted by the fud- 
den interruption of its happinefs. Why 
did it ever~allow me to quit without 
effect the prefence of my beloved ? 
Bebind the fcenes. O king, while we are 
beginning our evening facrifice, the 
figures of blood-thirfty demons, em- 
browned by clouds collected at the de- 
parture of day, glide over the facred 
hearth,and {pread confternation around. 
Dujbm. Fear not, holy men.—Your 
king will protect you. (He goes out. 
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SEDUCTION....A porm. 
Continued from p: 417. 


SWEET were the hours, oh, pafling 

fweet the days, 

When fimple childhood fram’d its lit- 
tle plays ; 

Fair was each {cene, as opening morn- 
img fair, 

Pure as her breath, and lucent as her 
hair ; 

Light was each heart, as {choolboy’s 
bubble light, 

To touch as tender,and as clear to 
fight ! 

Fool that I was to grafp at higher joys, 

And quit my playthings for theie emp- 
tier toys! 

Oh, loft to truth, to innocence, to eafe, 


Repoie to fancy ’midft thefe tumbling 
feas ! 


Here muft I paufe, nor farther prefs 
the tale, 
Ando’er her wanderings drop a friend- 
ly veil, 


Who deeply feels, in nice defeription 
fails, 

And breathes his forrows tothe heedle& 
gales. 

The poet writes from rulesof cautiousart, 

And feeling feigns to catch the reader’s 
heart. 

But I, alas, can feign no feeling here ; 

And all my art is Pity’s fimple tear. 

And yet, “twere ill the ftory thus to 
clofe, 

Though friendfhip bids her ruin’d 
name repofe; 

For haply here, by friendlier planet 
blefs’d, 

Some artlefs Fair, alike by Vice carefs’d, 

In happy hour her mournful fate fhall 
learn, 

And through the vifor {mooth the vil- 
lain’s face difcern. 


Then briefly know what friendfhip 
fain would hide, 
Nor fpurn the wretch, though frown 
ing prudes deride. 
A time fhe fhone in glare of guilty 
ftate, 
A fplendid offering to the pamper'd 
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fn idle toy to court curft Fafhion’s 
{mile, 
And tell the town a Lordling whored 
i le. 
With feign’d endearments, and with 
mimick fire, 
To roufe a drivelling lecher’s coarfe 
defire ; 
With naufeous dalliance fill his vacant 
hour, 
And hang dependent on a hated power ; 
In forry {miles to drefs an aching heart, 
And bafely truckle in the wanton’s 
art ; 
To drudge through life a mere conven- 
ient tool, 
And huckfter fin to ferve a loathfome 
fool ; 
This was her fordid tafk ! her wondrous 
gain 
For yielded virtue and for trufted fame ! 
Oft tow’rds her home fhe turn'd a wilt- 
ful eye, 
And oft in filence heav’d a ftolen figh : 
But paft thofe fimple fcenes of former 
days, 
The morn’s frefh tafk, the evening’s 
fweeter plays ; 
Mute too the pipe fhe lov’d fo well to 
hear, 
When thought was peace, and all her 
breaft was clear: 
Naught now was her’s but noife and 
empty fhow, 
The fmooth profeflion and the fecret 
foe, 
The tedious pomp, that cumbers awk- 
ward ftate, 
The midnight revel and the noify fete ; 
Kut what where thefe, with all their 
boaft to pleafe, 
To one calm hour beneath her village 
trees f 
Yet e’en this femblance of fictitious joy, 
Vhefe current mock’ries, ftampt in bate 
alloy, 
Not long indur’d the owner’s homely 
w ear, 


But gave their tinfel to the pafling air. 


For imiling Heaven, that lent a tran- 
fient ray 

To warm this bloffom of a fhort-liv’d 
day, 

la fudden fYorm withdrew its facred 
light, 

4.nd wrapt the region in portending 
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In cold neglect awhile it droop’d its 
head, 

And o’er the ground the chilly raindrop 
fhed, 

Till fading fat, and ’reft of every fweet, 

It rudely perifh’d ‘neath the traveller's 


feet. 
Does not thy breaft with indignation 
{well, 
To hurl this Scoundrel to his native 
hell, 
Where kindred Fiends in penal flames 
refide, 
Where wo’s eternal, and where death’s 
deny’d ? 
Or has vile cuftom fear’d thy fordid 
fon! 
And bow’d all manhood to its curft 
. control, 
That unprovok’d thou hear’ft the ribald 
boaft 
Of maiden conquefts in his nightly 
toaft ? 
To roufe thy rage, to make the felfifh 
feel, 


Let me more clofely to thy heart appeal: 

Think on a fjer, robb’d of deareft 
fame, 

Behold thy name difgraced—and then 
be tame ! 

On even tide my equal paflions move, 

Nor Jack I aught the milk of humen 
love ; 

Yet, injured thus, by Heaven's eternal 
fires ! ‘ 

To wide revenge T@ yield all fond 
defires, 

From pole to pole I'd hunt the hollow 
knave, 

And ponder vengeance in the gloomy 
grave. 


In corner vile, where Want and An- 

euifh find 

A wretched ihelter from the wintry 
wind, 

At gloomy eve, when nipping froft de- 
{fcends, 

And no one near the honfelefs wretch 
befriends, 

Methinks I view, in wavy tatters hung, 

With forrow, ficknets, and repentance 
flung, 

A lean and ljoathfome band—Seduc-e 
tion’s {poil. 

All ’reft of hope, and doom’d in fin tg 

toil ! 
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How wan their looks! how roll their 
raylefs eyes ! 

Yet harden’d man their feanty prayer 
denies ; 7 

Man, that has led their fliding hearts 
aftray, 

And meanly triumph’d o’er a helplefs 
prey. 

Oh, paufe awhile, if murderers dare 
reflect, 

The fouleft, loweft, deadlieft, of the fect ; 

Murderers, that {corn in fingle death 
to deal, 

And gen’ral ruin in their progrefs feal. 

Remember yet a righteous God prefides, 

And redden’d vengeance.in his court 
abides ; , 

Think of the crimes that throng your 
guilty fouls, 

And tremble, villains, when his thun- 
der rolls. ; 

Oh, for the power to launch the light- 
ning’s blaze, 

And blaft the remnant of their guilty 
days, 

In fcattering winds to hurl their crum- 
bled earth, 

And hide the traces of their timelefs 
birth ! 

But I but rave and idly beat the air, 

And impious aim the arm of Heaven to 
bare. 

** Vengeance is His,” to Him the right 
belongs, 

And He alone fhall judge their brutal 
wrongs ; 

On hell’s dark fcroll the crime fupe- 
riour ftands, 

While rival’d Fyries clench their iron 
hands. 


If injur’d love, if want with all its 

woes, 

And all the pangs that guilty confcience 
knows ; 

Jf bitter tears, that fall from Sorrow’s 
eyes, 

And keen Remorfe,which e’en that boon 
denies, | 

Can plead with Thee, who guid’ft the 
rolling fpheres, 

And mould’ft Event in diftant depth of 
years ; 

Oh, fpare thefe children of misfor- 
tune’s fchool ; 

5, veil thy judgments ‘neath a Parent’s 
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Sad is our journey through this thorpy 


way, 

And drear the clouds that crofs our lit- 
tle day ; 

Life’s faireft web is wove with light and 
fhade, 

And narrow joys in neighb’ring forrows. 
fade. 


But, oh, how hard to fathom deepeft 

ills, 

And drain the cup that wayward For- 

tune fills ! 

Bankrupts in fame,and bare to every 

blaft, 

Wedded to wo, and worn with meagre 

fat, . 

Outcafts from heaven, and long eftrang’d 

on earth, 

Hopelefs in life, and curs’d with timelefg 

birth ; 

At death’s dim hour when tyrant con 

{cience wakes, 
And cruel Memory counts her poifon’d 
{nakes, 

Oh, hear their maniack prayer, in mercy 

hear, 

And o’er their wanderings drop a pare 

doning tear ! OTTIZ. 
—— + Re 
ODE. 

We are not ufually very lavith of praife, but to 
the following little piece we are willing to 
give it almoft withoyt mixture and without 
meafure. We have rarely feen poetry and 


piety in fuch interefting and delightful alli- 
ance. ED. 





The following OnE was written 
by a young Lady in ihe North 
of England, who for many yeara 
had been ofifrressed with a hopies 
less consumption. 


NOT to the rofy maid,whom former 

hours 

Beheld me fondly covet, tune I now 

The melancholy lyre; No more I feek 

Thy aid, Hygeia ! fought fo long in 
vain, 

But ‘tis to thee, O Sicknefs ! ’tis to thee 

I wake the filent ftrings ; accept the lay. 

Thou art no tyrant waving the fiercg 
fcourge 

O’er unrefifting victims—but a nymph 

Of mild though mournful mien, upon 
whofe brow 


Patience fits fmiling, and whofe heavy, 
eye, 
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Thowgh moift with tears, is always fix’d 
on Heaven. 

Thou wrapp’ft the world in clouds, but 
thou canft tell 

Of worlds where all is funfhine, and at 
length 

When through this vale of forrow thou 
haft led 

Thy patient fufferers, cheering the while 

With many a {mile of promife, thy pale 
hand | 

Unlocks the bowers of everlafting reft ; 

Where Death’s kind Angel waits to dry 
their tears 

And crown them with his amaranthine 
flowers. 


Yet I have known thee long, and I 

have felt 

All that thou haft of forrow—many a 
tear 

Has fali’n on my cold cheek, and many 
a figh, 

Call’d forth by thee, has fwell’d my 
aching breatt ; 

Yet ftill I blefs thee, O thou chaftening 
pow’'r ! 

For all I blefs thee thou haft taught my 
foul, 

To reft upon itfelf, to look beyond 

The narrow bounds of Time and fix its 
hopes 

On the fure bafis of eternity. 

Meanwhile, even in this ihintory {cene 

Of what haft thou deprived me? Has 
thy hand 

Clos’d up the book of knowledge; drawn 
a veil 

O’er the fair face of Nature; or deftroy’d 

The tender pleafures of domeftick life ? 

Ah no! ’tis thine to call forth in the 
heart 


Each better feeling; thou awakeneft 
there 


That unconfin’d Philanthropy which 
feels 

For all the unhappy : that warm Sym- 
path 

Which cafting every felfith care afide, 

Finds its own blifs in feeing others blett: 

ThatMelancholy,—tender yet fublime— 

Which feeling all the nothingnefl$ of 





earth, 

Exalts the foul to heaven: and more 
than thefe 

That pure Devotion, which, even in the 
hour 


Of agonizing pain, can fill the eyes 
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With tearsof extafy—fuch tears perhaps 

As Angels love gS nabs ie? 

Thefe are thy gifts,O Sicknefs! thefe to 
me 

Thou haft vouchfaf’d, and taught me 
how to prize. 

Shall my foul fhrink from aught thou 
haft ordained ? 

Shall I e’er envy the luxurious train 

Around whofe path Profperity has 
ftrew’d 

Her gilded toys ? Ah,let them ftill pure 
fue 

The fhining trifles; never fhall they 
know 

Such pure and holy pleafures as await, 

The heart refin’d by fufferings.—Not to 
them 

Does Fancy fing her wild romantick 
fong, 

’Tis not for them her glowing hand un- 
draws 

The facred veil, that hides the angelick 
world. 

They hear not in the mufick of the 
wind 

Celeftial voices, that, in whifpers fweet, 

Call to the flowers—the youngand bafh- 
ful flowers ! 

They fee not at the fhadowy hour of 
eve, 

Defcending fpirits, who on filver wings, 

Glide thro’ the air, and to their harps 
divine 

Sing in foft notes the vefper hymn of 
praife : . 

Or paufing for amoment as they turn 

Their radiant eyes on this polluted 
{cene, 

Drop on their golden harps a pitying 
tear. 


Profperity, I court thy gifts no more, 
Nor thine, O fair Hygeia! Yet to thee 
I breathe one fervent prayer; attend 
the ftrain, 

If for my faded brow thy hand prepare 

Some future wreath, let me the gift re- 
fign. 

Transfer the rofy garland ; bid it bloom 

Around the temples of that friend bee 
lov’d, 

On whofe maternal bofom even now 

| lay my aching head! and as I mark 

The {mile that plays upon her {peaking 
face, 


Forget that ever I have fhed a tear. 
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Librnm tuum legi & quam diligentissime potui annotavi, que commutanda, qux eximenda, ar- 


bitrarer. Nam ego dicere verum assuevi. 
maxime laudari merentur.——Pliny, 


Neque ulli patientius reprelieaduntur, quam qui 
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ARTICLE 60, 


Collections of the Massachusetts 
Fiistorical Society, for the year 
1794, Vol. 4. . Printed by S. 
Hall, Boston. 1795. 


Te Historical Society of Mas- 
sachusetts deserves every praise 
and every encouragement. It is 
honourably fulfilling the design 
of its founders, and realizing the 
expectations of its friends. As 
the principal object is the eluci- 
dation of the antiquities and his- 
tory of America, without disre- 
garding collateral topicks of in- 
feriour consideration, we can as- 
sure the publick that these inten- 
tions have been partly accom- 
plished with no ordinary success 
during the vigorous youth of the 
Society, and will certainly be com- 
pleted in the bursting and bony 
manhood of its existence. The 
nine volumes of Collections alrea- 
dy published give evidence of this 
honest applause, We do not in- 
deed find, and perhaps we have 
no right to expect, the elegant 
disquisitions of French antiqua- 
riansnor the laborious archeology 
of German academicians ; but 
the philosopher is always com- 
pensated by the discovery of facts, 
by naked truth, by real existence, 
by essential evidence, and these 
were the substantial nutriment, 
by which alone the mighty minds 
of Bacon, Newton, Euler, and the 


Bernouillis obtained their bloom- 
ing expansion and gigantick har- 
dihgod. 

The volume opens with the act 
of incorporation, the laws and 
regulations of the Society, and 
circular letter of the late learned 
Belknap on its objects and wish- 
es. An Appendix follows of ten 
numbers on the articles,on which 
the Society want information ; 
pamphlets and tracts wanted ; di- 
rections for preserving animals ; 
Dr. Cutler’s method of preserv- 
ing the skins of birds ; method 
of preserving animals, collected 
by Mr. Peck from various auth- 
ors ; method of preserving birds 
and other animals, from the Phi- 
losophical transactions ; method 
of collecting and preserving vege- 
tables, by Dr. Lettsom; Mr. 
Peck’s method of taking impres- 
sions of vegetable leaves, by 
means of smoke ; method of pre- 
serving marine productions, by 
Dr. Lettsom ; directions for the 
collecting of mineral and fossil 
substances, by the same. The 
whole of this appendix 1s useful 
and in-renious, and is very prop- 
erly published for eeneral circu- 
lation in this work, for by it we 
best know what communications 
are most wanted ; andthe botan- 
ist, the huntsman, and miariner 
are instructed how to preserve 
delicate foliage, the truth of na- 
ture, and all the varicties of ex, 



































ternal and internal appearance. 
Surely that knowledge is worth 
knowing, that teaches how to per- 
petuate the microscopick, rainbow 
radiance of the humming-bird, 
and which tends to illuminate the 
ancient and thick darkness of the 
mysterious mammoth. 

After the appendix the series 
of communications begins with 

A topographical description of 
Hopkinton, by Dr. Stimpson, 
which is useful to the geographer. 

Topographical description of 
Thomaston. Lime is the staple 
of this town, and as such is here 
described in general terms for 
general utility. 

The Proceedings of two con- 
ventions, held at Portland, to con- 
sider the expediency of a separate 
government in the District of 
Maine. This paper is very use- 
ful and very authentick. The 
beginnings of revolutions in small 
states lead sometimes to impor- 
tant consequences, and always 
throw light on their subsequent 
periods of history. 

Observations on Wellfleet and 
Cape Cod Harbour, by Levi 
Whitman, with a bill of mortality 
for Wellfleet. 

Account of an uncommon frost, 
May 17, 1794, by Rev. Nathaniel 
Thayer, of Lancaster. This was 
indeed a severe frost, and though 
it happened in the mild menth of 
May, it reminded us of Dr. John- 
son’s winter, when the greatest 
luxuries are an arm chair, a bla- 
zing fire, and a smoking dinner. 

Description of Marlborough, 
by Rey. Asa Packard. 

Account of the Western In- 
dians, by Rev. Gideon Hawley. 
This is in the form of a journal 
and is curious, minute, simple, 
and honest. 
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Answer to Queries respecting 
the Western Indians, by Rev. J. 
T. Kirkland. ‘This is an elegant 
dissertation, and would not dis- 
grace the memoirs of the Acad- 
emy of Belles Lettres and In- 
scriptions. We present two ex- 
tracts, and are sorry that we can- 
not diffuse the radiance of the 
whole. 


The ftate of induftry among them is 
wretched. ‘They feem to have an in- 
furmountable averfion to labour; and 
though they difcover fome energy in 
the chace, wholly want it in hufbandry 
and the arts of life. With refpect to 
the Oneidas, their habitations confit of 
three or four framed and boarded houf- 
es, built principally. by whites, a large 
number of unhewn, and a few hewn 
log houfes, built by themfelves, and a 
few wigwams, entirely conftructed with 
bark. A few cribs and benches, wood- 
en bowls, fpoons and bafkets, of their 
own formation, with fome neceflar 
veflels for cooking, purchafed of whites, 
generally conftitute their furniture. 
They drefs chiefly after the Indian man- 
ner ; though feveral can make garments 
in the Englifh fafhion. In two or three 
inftances they imperfectly adopt our 
hufbandry, poflefs the moft neceffury 
farming utenfils, and fucceed in tillage. 
All the others in the nation get half or 
two thirds of their fubfiftence by raif- 
ing corn, beans, and potatoes, having 
no implement but the hoe ; and the 
other part by hunting and fifhing. ‘The 
labour of the tillage is chiefly perform- 
ed by the women ; though latterly the 
men afford them confiderable affiftance. 
In fhort, they live in lazinefs and pover- 
ty. Though their foil is eafily cultivat- 
ed, and highly productive ; and, on ac- 
count of the immigration to their vi- 
cinity, the price of productions of the 
earth is almoft equal to that of the city 
of New-York ; they often want the 
neceflaries, and always the convenicn- 
ces of living ; and fuffer greatly from 
hunger, nakednefs, and hardthip. 

Reflecting Indians are very much 
diftreffed with their apprehentions re- 
{pecting their deftiny. ‘They have faint 
hopes that civilization will be introdue- 
ed; but they ferioufly fear that they 
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fhall be obliged to remove from the 
neighbourhood of the whites; or that if 
they continue in their prefent fituation, 
they fhall be poor, defpifed, and de- 
arene gradually dwindling, till they 

ecome finally extinct. It is certain 
that asthe whites advance towards In- 
dians, the latter become vicious, intem- 
perate, fickly, and difpirited, and, in 
general, diminifh in numbers. I be- 
lieve it is the opinion of thofe who beft 
know and confider their hiftory and 
prefent condition, that they are deftin- 
ed to utter extermination. 


Letter from Dr. William Clarke 
to Benjamin Franklin, Esq. 

Letter from Dr. William Clarke 
to an American gentleman in 
England. ‘These letters concern 
provincial politicks in 1744, and 
1748. 

Letter to Dr. Kippis relative to 
an errour in his life of Captain 
Cook, with several testimonies in 
evidence, by Dr. Belknap. Kip- 


pis had charged the American 
Congress with having given or- 
ders to American cruisers to seize 
Capt. Cook, on his return from 
his voyages of discovery ; and in 
this ample communication the 
charge is successfully repelled by 


unquestionable authorities. Dr. 
Beiknap was an honour to Amer- 
ica. His literary acquisitions 
were of no vulgar value. He is 
generally thought to have been 
laborious, rather than quick ; to 
have had little of the “ fonderibus 
verborum,” and less of the “ ace- 
rvimi ingenti ; but his “ Fores- 
ters,” though formed on Swift’s 
“ John Bull,’ has humour and 
interest, Which the model does 
not excite ; and who will dare to 
continue the American  Bio- 
graphy ! 

Letter from Dr. WilliamClarke 
to Benjamin Franklin, Esq. 
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Topographical description of 
Exeter, by Dr. Samuel Tenney. 
Here is valuable information ; 
but why such an ambition of fine 
writing, on such a subject ? 


Observations on the Indians 
in the southern parts of the Uni- 
ted States, by Dr. Ramsay. The 
Indians decrease every where, 
from known and unknown causes, 
not only in population, but in vir- 
tue, bravery, and renown. Ina 
century they will probably be ex- 
tinct on this side of the Missis« 
sippi. 

Obse:vations and conjectures 
on the antiquities of America, by 
Rey. Jacob Bailey. This paper 
is intended to prove, that in North 
America there must have existed 
many centuries ago nations pows 
erful, extensive, and populous, 
who had made improvements in 
various branches of useful knowl- 
edge. This may be true, but 
certainly Mr. Bailey only plays 
about the question, and does not 
vigorously grapple. 

Remarks on’ Mr. Bailey’s Iete 
ter, by Rev. J. IT. Kirkland. 

An account of the Church of 
Christ in Plymouth from its es- 
tablishment to the present day, 
by John Cotton, Esq. written in 
1760. The American student of 
divinity and the writer of Ameri- 
can history should study this long 
communication. 

General Lincoln’s observations 
on the Eastern counties in the 
district of Maine. ‘The counties 
of Cumberland and Lincoln, from 
a variety of causes, are equally, 
if not more healthy, than any part 
of the United States, and proba- 
bly in this respect are not ex- 
ceeded by any climate whatever. 
General Lincoln remarks the ex- 











cellence of rockweed as a ma- 
nure, and we shall extract the 
process of making a valuable salt 
from that marine vegetable sub- 
stance, which is used in the manu- 
facture of glass. 


But this is not all the advantage that 
may be derived from it; a falt is pro- 
duced with great eafe, which is an ar- 
ticle of export, being much ufed an 
all the glafs manufactories. It is made 
with little expenfe, nothing more be- 
ing neceflary than cutting the weed 
from the rocks, carrying it upon the 
fhores, and fpreading it until it fhall 
be partly dry. A pit is then to be 
formed, proportionate to the quantity 
you fhall have to burn, lined with 
clay ; a fire built in the bottom of it, 
made with light wood, and the weed 
put on. When it begins to burn, you 
may keep feeding the fire with weed, 
until your pit fhall be full of the kelp 
athes, or you have exhaufted your ftock 
of weed. When you have done burn- 
ing the falt, which will be run into a 
body a little like potafhes, it is to be 
cut out of the pit and put into catks; 
when fo done it is fit for the market. 
From this falt, by avery fimple pro- 
cefs, two other articles of exports may 
be drawn, the marine alkaline falts and 
the Epfom falts. For the former there 
are great demands in Europe, and are 
cenerally, if not univerfally, obtained 
from Spain called in that country Ba- 
rilla, which, though obtained from a- 
nother marine plant, as of the fame na- 
ture. 


The observations on the climate 
we also insert with pleasure, and 
recommend the whole disserta- 
tion to every reader, and particu- 
larly to the emigrant and trader. 


Some have affected to confider thefe 
lands as ¢old, barren, and unpleafant. 
The old part of the Maifachufetts was fo 
conlidered by fome, in the early days 
of its fettlement, and reprefentations 
much to its diladvantage, were tranf- 
mitted acrofs the Atlantick: thofe mif- 
repreientations had their ill effects, at 
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that time, as falfe reprefentations have 
at this day. It is true, that the eaftern 
part of the ftate is a little farther north 


than Bofton ; but all agree, who have | 


experienced both, that the fall of the 
year in the new counties, is equally 
pleafant as the fall in the old part of 
the ftate. Winter hardly ever fets in 
until Chriftmas ; and when it commen- 
ees, there is fuch an uniformity in the 
weather, that it is rendered more a- 
greeable, and lefs injurious, than it is 
when it is more open and changeable. 
The fnow feldom or ever fall fo deep, 
as to prevent the people from doing 
bufinefs with their teams, in the woods, 
all the winter. It is faid, vegetation is 
not fo forward there, in the {pring, as 
it is in the old counties: It may be fo 
at the beginning of May ; but before 
the end of it, from what I faw the three 
feafons I was in thofe new counties, 
there is very little, if any difference, to 
be difcovered ; for the progrefs of veg- 
etation is much more rapid in northern 
than in fouthern climates. I believe 
that there has not been any year, when, 
upon the cleared lands, there has not 
been a full fupply of grafs, for the cat- 
tle, by the twentieth of May. As foon 
as the lands fhall become fully opened, 
there will not, in my opinion, be any 
confiderable difference between the 
length of the winters, in the counties 
of Cumberland and Limcoln, and thofe 
in the counties of Hampthire and Wor- 
cefter. 


/ 

General Lincoln’s letter on the 
state of religion in the . Eastern 
counties of the district of Maine. 

Two letters from Charles 
Thompson, Esq. relative to the 
affair of Cook, Kippis, and Con- 
gress, mentioned before. 

Dr. Bentley’s letter on some 
French opinions, respecting the 
United Statés. As anonymous 
Frenchmen slandered the United 
States they did not deserve areply. 

Inquiry into the right of the 
Aboriginal Natives to the Land 
in America and the titles derived 
from them, by Rev. John Bulk- 
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ley. After a long moral and po- 
litical disquisition he justly con- 
cludes, that the aborigines had a 
right only to the land, which they 
had subdued and improved ; and 
that the first discoverers had an 
undoubted right to enter upon 
and impropriate all waste and un- 
improved lands without any con- 
sideration. 

Sketch of a history of Guil- 
ford in Connecticut, by Rev. Tho- 
mas Ruggles. 

Belknap’s letter to Hon. Judge 
Minot on Fire-Engines, Fires, 
and Buildings in Boston. 

Judge Tucker’s Queries con- 
cerning slavery and emancipation 
of negroes in Massachusetts, and 
Dr. Belknap’s answers. The 
questions are judicious and the 
answers are satisfactory. 

References to the topographi- 
cal and historical description of 
Boston in Vol. 3. of the Collec- 
tions, &c. 

Account of the Burials and 
Baptisms in Boston from 1771 to 
1774. 

Copy of a curious paper con- 
cerning the inhabitants of this 
government. 

Letter to Mr. Provost Dunster. 

Account of the first Century 
Lecture at Salem. 

Answers of the General Court 
of Connecticut to certain Queries 
of the Lords of the Committce 
of Colonies. ‘The lords mquired 
of the form of government, trace, 
military forcees, &c. &c. in 1680, 
and the answers are official. It 
is curious to observe the effect of 
time, commerce, population, &c. 
on the price of labour, for in 
1680 labour was dear at 2s. or 
296. pr. day. Beef was then 2¢3. 
and butter 6d. At present, pro- 


visions and labour do not materi- 
ally differ in price between Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. 
Account of the earthquake in 
Port Royal, Jamaica, in 1692. 


It is a fad fight to fee all this harbour, 
one of the faireft and goodlieft I ever 
faw, covered with the dead bodies of 
people of all conditions, floating up and 
down without burial: For our great 
and famous burial-place, called the pali- 
fadoes, was deftroyed by the earth- 
quake; which dafhing to pieces the 
tombs, whereof there were hundreds in 
that place, the fea wafhed the carcaffes 
of thofe, who had been buried, out of 
their graves. Multitudes of rich men 
are utterly ruined, while many, whe 
were poor, by watching opportunities, 
and fearching the wrecked and funk 
houfes, (even almoft whilft the earth- 
quake lafted, and terrour was upon all 
the confiderable people) have gotten 
great riches. 

We have had accounts from feveral 
parts of thefe iflands, of the mifchiefs 
done by the earthquake. From St. 
Anns we hear of above 1000 acres of 
woodland changed into the fea, and 
carrying with it whole plantations. 
But no place fuffered like Port-Royal ; 
where whole ftreets (with the inhabit- 
ants) were {fwallowed up by the open- 
ing earth, which then fhutting upor 
them, fqueezed the people to death. 
And in that manner feveral are left bu- 
ried with their heads above ground ; 
only fome heads the dogs have eaten : 
others are covered with duft and earth, 
by the people who yet remain in the 
place, to avoid the ftench. 


Acccunt of some effects of the 
great earthquake in 1755 at Hol- 
den, by Rev. John Mellen. 

Topographical description of 
New Bedford. 

Discovery and description - of 
the Marquesas and other islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean. 

Observations on the Islands 0! 
Juan Fernandes, Massafuero, &c. 
by Mr. Bernard Magee. 
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Captain Magee’s discovery of 
a group of islands in the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

After groping in the three last. 
communications among bearings 
and distances, and latitudes and 
headlands, and W.N. W. and S$. 
E. till we had boxed the com- 
pass, and got beyond “ Aurora 
and the Ganges,” we are called 
to the pleasant land of poetry in 

A brief account of the agency 
of the Hon. John Winthrop, Esq. 
in the Court of King Charles 2d, 
1662, when he obtained the Char- 
ter for Connecticut ; by Roger 
Wolcott, Esq. The author re- 
presents the King in Council, 
who being informed “ an agent 
from Connecticut doth wait” de- 
sires Winthrop to be introduced, 
and after raising him up, he asks 
to be informed 


By whom it was your place did firft 
commence, 


Your patriarchs that led your tribes 
from hence. 


Winthrop accordingly gives his 
majesty the reasons of departure, 
an account of the voyage, the na- 
ture of the country, the Indians, 
their own settlement, wars, and 
civil history, and finally asks for a 
charter and regular liberties,which 
the king accordingly grants. In 
this poem are some grains of 
wheat among bushels of chaff ; 
but for American poetry,between 
the beginning and middle of the 
eighteenth century, and having a 
Governour for its author, it is 
really not contemptible. The 


following extracts are quaint and 
curious. 


The waters frefh and fweet ; and he 
that fwims 
ty it, recruits and cures his furfeit limbs, 
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The fifherman the fry with pleafure 
gets, 


With feines, pots, angles, and his 
tramel-nets. 

In it fwim falmon, fturgeon, carp and 
eels ; 

Above, fly cranes, geefe, ducks, herons 
and teals ; 

And fwans, which take fuch pleafure 
as they Ay, 

They fing their hymns oft long before 
they die. 


ee * * * * * * * #& * * * 


Within the covert of thefe fhady bows 
The loving turtle and his lovely {poufe, 
From bough to bough in deep affection 
move, 

And with chafte joy reciprocate their 
love. 

At the cool brooks, the beavers and 
the minks 

Keep houfe, and here the hart ard 
panther drinks. 

And partridges here keep in memory, 

How to their lofs they foared once too 
high. 


Within thefe fpacious forefts, frefh 

and green, 

No monfters of burnt Africk may be 
feen. 

No hiffing baffilifk ftands to affright, 

Nor feps, nor hemorhus, with mortal 
bite ; 

The lybian lion ne’er fet footing here, 

Nor tigers of Numidia do appear. 

But here the moofe his f{preading ant- 
lers fways, 

And bears down ftubborn ftandels with 
their {prays. 

Thefe fport themfelves within thefe 
woods, and here 

The fatted roe-buck and the fallow 
deer 

Yield venifon as good as that which 
won 

The patriarchal benediction. 


Addition to Capt. Magee’s dis- 
covery of a group of islands is the 
next paper, and the volume closes 
with a note respecting burials in 


. Boston from a private manu- 


script. 
Thus we have concluded the 
review of the 4th Volume, which 
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as a Whole is valuable and inter- 
esting. The subjects however 
are often of the nature of some 
physical substances ; they posi- 
tively attract the antiquarian, and 
positively repel the polite scholar. 

They have a power, like that of 

electrick affinity in chymistry, 

remarkably congenial to curious 
researchers and lovers of detail. 

It is impossible to make a review 

of such subjects agreeable to him, 

who strolls in the woods wit 

Cowper, or who loves with John- 

son fumum, oftes, strefitumgue 

Rome ; but necessity is above and 

eyond pleasure and wishes, and 

whatcver may be our individual 
desires as to selection of publica- 
tions for criticism and review, or 
for the pleasure of readers and 
louncers, it is our bounden duty, 
and therefore our highest delight, 
to investigate antiquities and ex- 
amine monads, and molecules of 
doubt, conjecture, and detail. 

——_ + oo 

ART. 61. 

A selection of Pleadings in Civil 
Actions, subsequent to the Decla- 
ration, with occastonal annota- 
tions on the Law of Pleading. 
By Joseph Story. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 


Candidus imperti ; si, non, hisutere mecum. 


Fior. 
Salem, Macanulty. 8vo. /if. 
697. 1805. 





Brerore the revolution the com- 
mon law, acts of parliament, and 
statutes enacted in the colonies, 
constituted the law of the land, 
and the decisions of the English 
courts were read here as author- 
ities. When the colonics be- 
came independent states, they 
recognized the common law and 
such acts of parliament, as had 


been adopted and practised upon 
in the colonies, as part of the 
legal system, by which they were 
to be governed, and the books 
which had been read as authori- 
ties, prior to that period, contin- 
ued to enjoy their legal pre-emi- 
nence, 

Decisions in the English courts 
since the revolution, are read in 
the courts of the several states, 
with one or two exceptions, but 
not as authorities. They are read 
to shew, what opinions the ablest 
lawyers in the world have enter- 
tained on such points, as may be 
in controversy among us. It 
must be acknowledged, that we 
derive the greatest assistance 
from these decisions. They 
command confidence. They e- 
licit- the highest praise. That 
forum will require a supernatural 
illumination, which can derive no 
light from the deep and clear 
intellect of Lord Mansfield, from 
the creative and systematick rea- 
soning’s of Sir William Scott, and 
from the profound yet ready sci- 
ence of Lord Ellenborough. 

However mportant the knowl- 
edge of the transactions of the 
English judiciary is to us,it is not 
sufficient in humerous instances 
to supply our wants. The na- 
ture of the English government 
differs so essentially from ours, 
and the proceedings under some 
statues are so peculiarly our own, 
that works of American profes- 
sors of law are necessarily much 
desired. There have been many 
highly important decisions in our 
own courts, which would doubt- 
less be considered as deciding 
many cases which occur, but 
these decisions rest only 72 memo- 
ry, and it is not surprising, that 








the recollections, which different 
gentlemen may have of them, 
should be not a little contradicto- 
ry. Not having any reports in 
the form of authorities, every 
case must be tried with all the 
labour of a new investigation. 
Different ‘opinions on the same 
point are said sometimes to be 
given by gentlemen, equally re- 
spectable for professional science, 
and each may be able to appeal 
toa case, on which he grounds 
his opinion. The pressing want 
of law books of our own is every 
where felt, but, for the best of rea- 
sons, it has not been remedied in 
this state ; nor will it be remedied, 
unless by the interference of gov- 
ernment, while the profession of- 
fers nothing of honour or profit, 
except in a laborious and difficult 
practice. Few men of talents, 
engaged in the profession, find 
leisure to become authors, and 
when the practice ceases to be 
necessary to such men, they find 
many things more pleasant, than 
to make law books. It is there- 
fore a subject of much congrat- 
ulation, that the government have 
thought proper to establish the 
office of a reporter. From the 
well known erudition and talents 
of the gentleman appointed to 
perform the duties of that office, 
the profession and the publick 
may expect to possess a very val- 
uable work. 

Whatever may have been the 
real motives, or the success of 
Mr. Story in the works he has 
published, it seems no more than 
candid to presume he meant to 
be useful, and to relieve in some 
degree the necessities of the pro- 
fession. Of Mr. Story’s “ Pre- 
cedents of Declarations,” the pro- 
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fession have formed an opinion. 
The publication of that form book 
has saved many an indolent stu- 
dent or careless practitioner from 
the intolerable evil of thinking, 
and from the labour of consulting 
the English entries. The com- 
pilation, which now claims our 
notice, partakes of the same char- 
acter. It is however at least 
questionable, whether such books 
as Mr. Story makes are advan- 
tageous to the publick or to the 
profession. To gentlemen, whose 
industry and talents entitle them 
to confidence, these books are but 
Primers. ‘To those, who are not 
entitled to confidence, they are 
mischievously useful. They af 
ford to professional men but a 
very superficial knowledge, and 
tend to make them copyists in- 
stead of students. But the great- 
est injury these books do to soci- 
ety is the enabling some men to 
get a living in the character of 
lawyers, whose knowledge and 
whose moral delicacy are far re- 
moved from being subjects of 
commendation. 

This book contains “ a series of 
forms of pleading, subsequent to 
the declaration, with annotations 
on the pleas, and occasional disser- 
tations.” The pleadings are onthe 
following heads, viz. abatement, 
account, assumpsit, covenant,debt, 
real actions, bills in equity, reple- 
vin, slander, scire facias, trespass, 
and waste. The forms appear 
to be transcribed from the files of 
our courts, or from English books, 
with such alterations as Mr. S. 
thinks to be pertinent to our prac- 
tice. He informs us, that most 
of the pleas, drawn by living chars 
acters, were Inspected by them 
previous to publication. These 
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forms are therefore doubtless en- 
titled to confidence. The tran- 
scriptions from English books 
must also be entitled to confi- 
dence ; they are forms which 
have been in use for centuries. 
As to Mr. Story’s alterations or 
amendments, it will be pardon- 
able to doubt of their correctness, 
until they shall have been tested 
by trial. As a collectanea of 
pleadings, (Mr. S.’s notes, disser- 
tations, and amendments except- 
ed) this work is entitled to all the 
praise, which belongs to careful 
industry ; and if not objectionable 
for reasons before suggested, will 
abridge the labours of the junior 
part of the profession. If there 
be errours in these forms, they are 
such as practical experience will 
detect. They are not discover- 
able by such an examination as 
is sufficient for the purposes of a 
review. 

The notes and dissertations 
have increased the bulk and cost 
of the book,without increasing its 
value. So far as we have exam- 
ined the notes, they contain only 
that common place learning, 
which every student, who has 
read Blackstone and an abridg- 
ment, in connection with the re- 
porters, must be presumed to pos- 
sess. Any man, tolerably well 
read in the law, might make from 
a dozen law books, with such 
notes and dissertations as Mr. 
Story’s, nearly as many books as 
he could make different combi- 
nations of sound from the same 
number of harp strings. For 
what purpose are they introdu- 
ced? They are either extracts 
from such books as every lawyer 
probably has in his library ; or 
they are the opinions of the au- 
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thor. If merely extracts, it is in- 
viting the profession to pay twice 
for the same thing. If they are 
Mr. Story’s opinions, whom are 
they to instruct, and in what court 
are they to be read as authorities? 
Where shall we look for evi- 
dences of that soundness and wis- 
dom, which will entitle that gen- 
tleman’s ofiinions, in the most 
abstruse and difficult of sciences, 
to attention in a judiciary tribu- 
nal? To allow this to the auth- 
or of this compilation, would be 
to accord to youth and inexperi- 
ence Aonours, which are in Eng- 
land denied to men of talents and 
industry, who have grown grey 
in the forum. : 


As a proof of the common 
place learning of the “notes,” we 
extract the following, whence a 


character of the whole may be de- 
duced. 


Notes on the plea of infancy. 

In what manner infant fhould fue, 
and be fued, fee ante Abatement, and 
5 Com. Dig. 2. C. J. 2. 

The general rule is, that an infant 
can bind himfelf only for necefflaries 
fuitable to his eftate and degree. Jones 
146. Palm. 528. 3 Com. Dig. Enfant. B. 
5. And neceflaries fupplied to his wife 
are neceflaries fupplied him. Str. 168. 

But it fhall not be intended for ne- 
ceffaries, unlefs alleged ; and therefore 
if Defendant pleads infancy, Plaintiff 
muft reply neceffaries, for Demurrer 
would be bad. 2 Cro. 560. 

And if the account be for neceffaries 
for horfe, the Plaintiff fhould reply 
generally, that they were neceflaries 
for the infant; and not for his horfe. 
Clowes v. Brooke. Str. 1101. Andr. 277. 

In replying to a plea of infancy, the 
Plaintiff muft fhew enough in the re- 
plication to maintain every part of the 
declaration. And therefore, where De- 
fendant pleaded infancy to the whole 
declaration, and one count was for ac- 
count fiated, and the Plantiff replied ne- 
ceffaries, it was adjudged bad ; for on 
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adtion will not lie en cn acceunt fated againft 
an infant ; andif a replication, which is 
entire, be bad for a part, it is bad as to 
the whole. Trueman v. Hurft. 1 T.R. 
40. Webber v. Tivill. 2 Saund. Rep. 
124, 

The Plaintiff may reply to part full 
age, and to the refidue for neceffaries ; 
though all be ftated on the fame day. 
1 Salk. 223. 

The Defendant may rejoin, that it 
was not for neceflaries generally ; with- 
out faying that the money or any part 
thereof was not for neceflaries. Lut. 
241. Carth. 110. 

And infancy may be given in evi- 
dence under the general iffue without 
being pleaded. Salk. 279. Darby v. 
Boucher.—. 95. 


If we understand what the au- 
thor intends by “occasional disser- 
tations,” we consider the follow- 
ing extract to be one, as contain- 
edin pages 97, &c. on covert- 
ure, being “ notes on the plea of 
coverture.” 


Much difcuffion has taken place 
within a few years in the various courts 
ef law upon the fubject of the liability 
ef femes covert. The general rule is 
acknowledged, that a feme covert can 
neither fue nor be fued alone; and that 
fhe is liable to no action upon any con- 
tract during her coverture ; but the 
fame is abfolutely void. 

The cafes on this fubject divide them- 
felves into two claffes, wherein excep- 
tions have either been eftablifhed, or 
attempted to be eftablifhed, from the 
general rule. 

I. The firft clafs confifts of cafes, 
where the hufband is confidered as civ- 
illy dead, and of courfe where the wife 
would be entitled to dower in the fame 
way, as if he were naturally dead, fuch 
as exile for life, abjuration, &c. and of 
modern cafes, which have extended the 
principle of them. 

If the hufband was exiled for life, if 
he abjured the realm, or was profefled, 
the wife might be fued as a feme fole. 
2 BI. Rep. 1081. Co. Litt. 133. 1 Com. 
Dig. Abate. E. 6. F. 2. 

In conformity with the fame princi- 


ple, in a cafe, where coverture was 
given in evidence under the general if- 
fue, it appearing in evidence, that the 
hufband was tranfported, and that his 
time was not yet expired, Juftice Yates 
ruled, that the wife was liable. Spar- 
row v. Carruthers cited. 2 Bl. Rep, 
1197. 17T.R.6; and Lord Mansfield 
in the cafe of Corbett v. Poelnitz faid 
he had decided a cafe in the fame way. 
1T. R. 7. 

And in Walford v. de Pienne, where 
the goods had been delivered to the wife 
after the departure of the hufband from 
the realm, who was a foreigner, Lord 
Kenyon ruled, that the wife was liable ; 
and faid, “ that the prefent cafe came 
within the principle of the old common 
law, where the hufband had abjured 
the realm.—If the hufband had been ab- 
fent for fome months and then returned, 
and paid bills contracted by his wife in 
his abfence, and again left the kingdom, 
he fhould hold the wife not liable ; but 
here there was a defertion of the king- 
dom, and an abfence of fome years ; 
and he was no longer domiciled here.” 
2 Efp. C.N.P.554. And in the cafe of 
Franks v. De Pienne. Efp. N. P.C. 587, 
where an action was brought for goods, 
&c. delivered partly before and parti 
after the departure of the hufband, 
Lord Kenyon ruled, that the wife was 
liable for the latter, and obferved, that 
the rule laid down by him in Walton v. 
De Pienne, applied only where the bufband 
was a foreigner. “ For,in cafe of an En- 
glifhman, who may be fuppofed to have 
the animus revertendi, it might be diffe- 
rent ; but here is a complete defertion 
of the country.” 


The cafe of De Gaillon v. L’Aigle. 1 
Bof. 357, feems to have been decided on 
the fame ground ; for it was there de- 
termined, that if the hufband refide abroad, 
and the wife trade, and obtain credit in 
this Country as a feme fole, fhe is liable 
for fuch debts, even though the party 
knew her fituation. And Buller faid, 
that it was like lady Belknap’s cafe, 
where the hufband was banifhed, but it 
does not appear whether for one or twe 
years, or for life ; and it was held fuf- 
ficient to make lady Belknap liahle 
And he faid, the rule had been extended 
to cafes of tranfportation ; and “ that 
in thofe cafes, the hufband was fent ovr 
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of the country for crimes ; and in the 
principal cafe, he had voluntarily aban- 
doned his, and for aught that appears, 
never was in England, and perhaps nev- 
ermay come. The wife has traded as 
a feme fole, has obtained credit as fuch, 
and ought to be liable for her debts.” 
No notice is taken in the above cafe of 
the circumftance of the hufband being 
a foreigner, nor does it appear in the 
pleadings ; though, that fuch was con- 
fidered a principal ingredient in the 
cafe, feems to appear ina cafe, (Marfh 
v. Hutchinfon. 2 Bof. 227,) where it 
was {tated by the council. But, quere, 
if the replication was not bad in De 
Gaillon v. L’Aigle, if the being a foreign- 
er wasa neceflary point in the cafe; for 
no fuch averment is there made. 

But fince thefe cafes were determin- 
ed, the decifions in fome of them have 
been confiderably fhaken, if not de- 
ftroyed, by the great cafes of Marfhall 
v. Rutton. 8 T.R. 545. Beard vi Webb. 
2 Bof. 95, and Marih v. Hutchinion. 2 
Bof. 226. The two former will be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

The laft (Marth v. Hutchinfon) tried 
jn 1799, was an action for goods fold 
and delivered ; and on plea of non af- 
fumpiit, it appeared in evidence, that 
the Defendant was a married woman ; 
that her hufband was az Englifbman ; 
that in 1783 he left this country, and 
had occafionally been here fince that 
period ; but, that about ten years ago, 
having purchafed the appointment of 
agent for the Englith Packets at the 
Brill in Holland, he had refided there 
ever fince; that in 1795 his employ- 
ment of agent having ceafed, on the 
eruption of the French into Holland, 
he feat his wife into this country, but 
remained in Holland himfelf, to look 
after his madder grounds there; and 
alfo with a view to recover his fituatioa 
on the re-eftablifhment of interd@®urfe. 
The Defendant lived at A. and was 
there confidered as a married woinan. 
On the facts at the trial at N. ?. the 
Plaintiff was non-fuited, and now mov- 
ed for leave to enter a verdict for him- 
felf, according to a refervatien at the 
trial. The council for the Defendant 
infifted, that this cafe was diftineuifha- 
ble from De Gallion v. L’Aigle, becaute 
there the hufoand was a for ¢ NOT. But 
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the council for the Plaintiff infifted, that 
the principle was the fame in both cafes, 
and that the hufband being domiciled 
abroad, and beyond the jurifdiction of 
the court, was the ground of decifion. 
The court were of opinion, that the 
non-fuit was right ; but deferred judg- 
ment until the cafe of Marfhall v. Rut- 
ton was determined ; after which, the 
court at a fubfequent day, declared the 
non-fuit right, and difcharged the rule. 


In the above cafe of Marfh v. Hut-- 


chinfon, Lord Eldon declared, that the 
quettion in that cafe, in the view of the 
law, might be reduced to this, “ whe- 
ther the Defendant’s hufband having 
been employed in Holland by the Brit- 
ith government, he has remained there 
after the ceflation of that employment, 
merely to collect, what the civilians 
call, fummas rerum, or with any other, 
or further views. And yet, if it were 
clear that this man never intended to return 
to England, and might therefore be re- 
prefented as incapable of being fued in 
this country, before we come toa con- 
clufion upon the cafe, there are many 
confiderations to be weighed.” And he 
feemed to entertain great doubts, whe- 
ther the principles of abjuration, &c. 
could be correctly extended to fuch a 
cafe ; and particularly, whether even in 
the cafe of Sparrow v. Carruthers, 7f 
the term of tranfportation had been ended, 
the wife would have been liable. For 
in the cafe of abjuration, he confidered 
the hufband civilly dead, and the wife 
entitled to dower, and thus in every re- 
{pect a feme fole ; but temporary trant- 
portation could hardly be extended fo 
far. 

And Heath. Juf. in the fame cafe faid, 
that “there was a great difference be- 
tween the cafes of an Englifbman rehiding 
abroad, leaving his wife in this country, 
and of a foreigner, fo doing ; for in the 
former cafe he might be compelled to 
return by the king’s writ ; but in the 
old cafes of banifhment and abjuration, 
and the modern cafe of tranfportation, 
the hufband could not return. It would 
be contrary tolaw. There is no cafe, in 
which the wife has been beld liable, the buf- 
band being an Englifbinan.” 

This cafe was determined about the 
time of the cafe of Marfhali and Rut- 
ton ; and the principles contained it, 
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and to be colledted from it, feem te bor- 
tow much authority from the weighty 
difcuffion of that cafe by all the J m ms 
If the principles therefore contained in 
it be correct, they go far to invalidate 
the authority of De Gaillon v. L’Aigle ; 
for if being a foreigner was the only 
ground of that determination, there 
being no averment to that effect in the 
pleadings, (as has been before intimat- 
ed,) the cafe feems uafupported. And 
indeed it does not appear, that Buller 
relied much on that circumftance; for 
he feems to ftate, as the reafon of his 
opinion, that “the wife having traded, 
as a feme fole, had obtained credit as 
fuch, and ought to be liable for her 
debts.” It ought alfo to be remember- 
ed, that Buller had, on various occa- 
fions, appeared ftrongly to fupport the 
eafe of Corbett v. Poelnitz, and had 
been of opinion, that a feparate main- 
tenance was (as in that cafe,) a fufficient 
reafon to make a feme covert perfonal- 
ly liable; a doctrine, which has fince 
been overthrown by a folemn decifion, 
to which it does not appear, that Bul- 
let fubfcribed. 

How far, indeed, the doctrine with 
re{pect to foreigners would be now ac- 
quiefced in, is for the diligent ftudent 
to determine. In Franks v. De Pienne, 
Efp. N. P. C. 587, Lord Kenyon ruled 
in favour of it ; and he, in delivering 
judgment in the cafe of Marfhall v. 
Rutton, faid, * that no authority could 
be found (except cafes by that decifion 
overruled,) that a woman may be fued, 
as a feme fole, while the relation of niar- 
riage fubfifts, and fhe and her hufband 
are living in this kingdom.” Tord Eldon’s 
reafoning in Marfh v. Hutchinfon will, 
perhaps, be thought to throw fome 
doubt on the doctrine, as broadly laid 
down in the cafes above with refpect 
to foreigners, 

II. The fecond clafs of cafes alluded 
to, confift of cafes decided upon the 
principle of feparate maintenance, and 
feparation of hufband and wife. 

The leading cafes on this head, are 
Ringftead v. Lanefborough, Barwell 
v. Brooks, and Corbett v. Poclnitz. 
1 ‘T. R. 5, in which it was decided, that 
2 feme covert living apart from her 
hufband, and having a feparate main- 
tenance, may contrad? and be fucd, as a feme 
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fole, whether her hufband be in or out 


of the kingdom. See replication. 3 
Went. 93. 

Attempts were made in fubfequent 
cafes, to extend the principle; but they 
were all uniformly rejected. 

In Gilchrift v. Brown. 4 T. R. 766, 
it was determined, that a feme covert 
living in adultery, and feparate from 
her hufband, cannot be fued as a feme 
fole, if fhe have no, feparate mainte- 
nance. And though Buller in Cox v. 
Kitchin, doubted the doctrine, (1 Bof. 
338 ;) yet it appears eftabiifhed by what 
fell from Lord Kenyon in Marfhall v. 
Rutten, where he faid no cafe had de- 
cided the woman liable; though in 
Govier v. Hancock, it was adjudged, 
that in cafe of the wife committing 
adultery, the hufband was not liable 
even for neceflaries. 6'T: R. 603; See 
plea and replication. 3 Went. 91, 93, 

In Ellah v. Leigh. 5 T. R. 679, it 
was decided, that a replication alleging, 
that alimony was allowed by the ec- 
clefiaftical court pending a fuit there, 
and that the Defendant obtained credit, 
and made the promifes, as a feme fole, 
and not on the credit of her hufband, 
was bad. 

In Clayton v. Adams. 6 T. R. 604. 
it was decided, that a replication to a, 
plea of coverture, that the wife lived 
apart from the hufband, and carried on 
a feparate trade, that the credit was 
given to her, and that the promifes were 
made by her, was bad. See replica- 
tion. 3 W. 93. 

The doctrine in Corbett v. Poelnitz, 
exprefsly contravened the opinion of 
the court in Hatchell v. Baddeley. 2 
Bl. Rep. 1079 ; and was in turn doubted 
in Compton v. Collinfon. 2 Bro. Ch. 
Caf. 377. 1 H. Bl. 334, and in Legard 
v. Johnfon. 3 Vef. jun. 258, and Hyde 
v. Price. 3 Vef. 444, and in Ellah yv. 
Leigh, (above cited;) and fubfequently 
in Beard v. Webb. 2 Bof. 93, and was 
finally, after two arguments befere all 
the Judges, folemnly overthrown, in 
the celebrated cafe of Marfhallv. Rut- 
ton. And the law is now fettled, that 
a feme covert cannot contract without 
her hufband, and that a feparate main- 
tenance, and living apart from her hui- 
band, will net render her lizble asa 
ferne fole. 
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These dissertations appear to 
be an attempt to do what the 
judges in England call “ bringing 
the cases together,” and, accord- 
ing to our recollection, the au- 
thorities are in the above instance 
well recited, and the inferences 
fairly drawn. This is one of Mr. 
Story’s best efforts in this work. 
But we cannot imagine, that even 
the younger part of the profes- 
sion can be much mstructed by 
this essay. Few young men 
would consider themselves “fat- 
tered in being told, that from a 
perusal of the same authorities 
they could make reflexions and 
deductions as wise and as perti- 
nent. Such book making as this 
is an art of little difficulty ; and 
the exercise of it would do nel- 
ther good nor hurt, if it did not 
encourage indolence, and induce 
men to part with their money 
without sufficient consideration. 

We allow to the author of this 
book the merit of an industrious, 
and as far as we can judge, a fair 
compiler. In this world of ours, 
where the air we breathe seems 
to inspire sloth, and where indo- 
lence is more contagious and 
more fatal than the pestilence, 
the praise of diligence is no mod- 
erate praise. 
American taste and literature, we 
wish, that the author had exhib- 
ited more modesty, than in ap- 
plying to his work the words, 
which Lord Coke applies to some 
of his Reports.  Jllud a docto 
fectore freto, vel ut corrigui sicudz 
erratum invenerit, vel saltem ne 
jiartem aliquam refirehendat, donec 
rotum studiosé fierlegerit, unde for- 
te fiet, ut fauctora criminciur,”’ 
The language of great men should 
be sacred to great occasions. But 
experience proves, that itis much 
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more easy to adopt the language; 
than to rival the merit of that illus- 
trious Judge, whose works will 
ever preserve to themselves that 
rank among lawyers, which the 
Iliad holds among the poets. 


ART. 62. 


A summary, historical, and foltt- 
ical review of the revolution, the 
constitution, and government, of 
the United States : an oration, 
delivered .at Sheffield, July 4, 
1805, dy the Hon. Barnabas Bid- 
well, Esq. Pittsfield, Allen. 8vo. 


On the fourth of July, 1795, 
Barnabas Bidwell, Esq. delivered 
an oration at Stockbridge upon 
the celebration of American in- 
dependence ; an oration remark- 
able for its zealous federalism, but 
the object of which was to prove, 
that the people of these United 
States were the only wise, virtu- 
ous, and happy nation upon earth ; 
and that all the rest of mankind 
were fools and villains, tyrants 
and slaves. 

On the fourth of July, 1805, 
THE HonouRABLE BARNABAS 
BipwELt, Esa. delivered at Shef- 
field, upon the celebration of A- 
merican independence, the ora- 
tion with the pompous title at the 
head of this article. In the course 
of the ten years, which elapsed 
between these two productions, 
the author’s political creed has 
undergone considerable changes ; 
and as Lewis XII. never aven- 
ged the injuries of the Duke of 
Orleans, the Honourable Barnabas 

Sidwell holds in utter contempt 
the doctrines of plain Barnabas 
Bidwell, Esq. ‘This Honourable 
man has discovered, that, at the 
very period of consummate felici- 


ty When he spoke bis frst ore- 
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‘tion, the American people, whom 
he then pronounced to be sur- 
rounded by such a radiance of 
bliss, were in truth deep in the 
dungeons of darkness ; governed 
by an administration, whose only 
object was to enslave them ; and 
yet so blind,as not to see the fetters 
forging for them. As the nature 
of human discevery is generally 
progressive, we may reasonably 
hope, that the increase of bright- 
ness and glory in this gentleman’s 
imagination will keep pace with 
every successive change of ad- 
ministration ; and that, by the 
time he comes to be His Excel- 
lency, the joyous extacies of the 
present period will become as 
insipid to him, as are now the 
raptures, in which his humblest 
Aays delighted. 

Tothose,whoare fond of specu- 
lating on the nature of man and 
the character of governments, .a 
comparison between these two 
discourses and a philosophical es- 
{imation of the saqurces, whence 
the important difference ‘between 
the sentiments they respectively 
promulgate may be traced, will 
prove at once an instructive and 
amusing employment. With all 
the zeal of a convert, Mr. B. not 
only condemns now all that he ad- 
mired in 1795, but he imputes the 
most invidious motives to those, 
who then thought like him. He 
passes sentence upon himself and 
gives up his own opinions to 
reprobation. We shall, in con- 
frmation of this remark, extract 
a passage from the first oration, 
respecting democracy, and con- 

trast it with certain passages in 
the second, relative to the same 
subject. 
the French, Mr. Bidwell says, 


In 1795, speaking of 
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From the rigours of unlimited mon- 
archy it was natural for them to devi- 
ate into the extreme of democracy. Though 
they have not gone to the fame extent 
as the ancient republicks of Greece and 
Rome in their democratick days, but 
have admitted the great modern doc- 
trine of reprefentation, without which 
indeed no community of magnitude, 
fuffictent to be denominated a nation, 
can govern themfelves at all ; yet they 
have adopted the fundamental errour 
of a concentration of powers in a fin- 
gle affembly, poffefling in itfelf or by 
fubordinate communications, the whole 
national authority, legiflative, executive 
and judicial, andin effect the fovereign 
prerogative of modelling their own con~ 
ftitution. In the exercife of fuch a 
political omnipotence, unaflifted by ex- 
perience, uncontroled by a paramount 
conftitution, without the needful balance of 
a fecond branch deliberating by them- 
felves, and equally -entitled to a nega- 
tive vote,and without the check of a well 
conftituted executive, they have exhibited 
a fucceflion of tragedies, at which the 
friends of liberty will in all countries 
blufh, while her enemies exult in the 
acquifition of new arguments to fup- 
port their favourite opinions, that Re- 
publicanifm, however beautiful in the- 
ory, cannot ftand the teft of actual ex- 
periment. 


We may safely challenge the 
whole host of anti-democracy to 
produce a passage in any writer 
where democracy is more cava- 
herly treated....not merely origin- 
al and primary democracy, for 
that Mr.Bidwel will not allow to 
be any government at all for a 
nation, though practised by the 
republicks of Greece and Rome 
in their democratick days....mO, it 
is refirescatative democracy, with- 
out the balance of a second legis- 
lative branch and the check of a 
well constituted executive, upon 
which he pronounces his anathe- 
ma and to which he attributes all 
the successive and disgraceful 
twaredics of the French revolu- 
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tion. What says Mr. Bidwell in 
1805 ? | 


Two rival fyftems of government 
have long divided the attachment of the 
world. Forthe fake of diftinction they 
may be called democratic and anti-democratic. 
Democracy isa compound term derived 
from original Greek words, and fignify- 
ing a government of the people. fuch 
is that of the United States, and of this 
commonwealth. The very firft words 
of the federal conftitution “ We the 
people of the United States” indicate 
‘¥s democratick character; and the 
conftitution of Maffachufetts in exprefs 
terms declares that the people of this 
Commonwealth have the fole and ex- 
clufive right of ,governing themfelves. 
It is not therefore, as has been pretend- 
ed, a mere cant phrafe, but the plain, 
unequivocal language of the conftitu- 
tion, that the people govern themfelves. 
Our government then is a government 
of the people, 2 Democracy in the com- 
mon and proper fenfe of the term, the 
only fenfe in which there is a demo- 
¢rat in the United States. 


We cannot, without too much 
transgressing our limits, continue 
this extract through the pages 
where Mr. Bidwell considers the 
compound theory of three inde- 
pendent orders in government, as 
constituting the principal anéi-de- 
mocratick system of government. 
Now this is the identical system, 
for the want of which Mr. Bid- 
well in 1795 charged the French 
Nation with all the horrours of 
their revolution. We say the 
identical system, because Mr. 
Bidwell knows full well, that the 
real speculative difference be- 
tween the political parties in this 
country has no more relation to 
an hereditary executive or a fer- 
manent senate of nobles, than to 
original and primary democracy. 
The real question, he knows full 
well, is between supreme power 
in a single representative assem- 
bly, and 2 limited power in a 
Pei 7 : a 
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compound legislative with an in« 
dependent executive and a para 
mount written constitution. This 
is the system of Mr. Adams. 
This is the system which Mr. B, 
so warmly favoured in 1795, and 
which he now unequivocally con: 
demns. 

For a mere change of opinion, 
though upon the fundamental 
principles of government, no im- 
putation ought to be cast upon a 
man’s heart. A publick recanta- 
tion of sentiments, publickly a- 
vowed, is far from being answer: 
able. It is the mark of a fair and 
ingenuous mind. Had Mr. B. 
contented himself with professing 
at this period of his career his 
devotion to that very democracy 
which he had formerly reproba- 
ted, we should, without following 
him in his wanderings, have been 
willing to pay a just tribute to his 
candour ; but when we see him 
sophistically changing the state 
of the question, to charge his 
former friends with advocating 
monarchy and aristocracy ; when 
we find him whistling up all the 
hounds of party slander to fall 
upon those, with whom he soe 
lately herded, we have no dif_h- 
culty in discerning his purpose, 
and we justly estimate at once 
the extent of his mental powers 
and the complexion of his heart. 

In describing the state of vee 
under the federal administration... 
that state of things which he once 
thought the consummation of 
bliss upon earth,....Mr. B. now 
dips his pen in the very gall of 
party malignity, and among the 
numerous crimes, with which he 
charges the federalists, is their 
dislike of democracy. “ Demo- 
crats were reproachfully stigma- 
tised, and democracy, the essen- 
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tial principle of our national and 
state constitutions, was charged 
with all the crimes of anarchy and 
atheism.” Now, gentle reader, 
please to read over again the ex- 
tract we have given you from Mr. 
B.’s Stockbridge oration, and tell 
us, whether the lines we have 
there underscored were pointed 
specially against it or not. We 
have never believed, that any one 
federalist ever intended the ruin 
of his country or the destruction 
of her freedom. Yet we know 
not how to resist the force of Mr. 
Bidwell’s evidence against him- 
self. We are sorry to see him 
prove so much against his own 
intentions 5 but we still hope, that 
in this last instance he speaks rath- 
er from consciousnes, than from 
participation, and that what may 
be admitted as confession will 
have very little weight as testi- 
mony. 

Mr. B.’s style is just such as 
might be expected from the au- 
thor of two such orations, cold 
and languid ; never sinking far 
below and never rising above the 
level of mediocrity. He some- 
times labours for ornament, but 
his simplicity is too heavy to ad- 
mit an alliance with the graces. 
The figure, in which he princi- 
pally deals, is insinuation. He 
speaks of every thing as if he 
foresaw the possible future neces- 
stty of explaining away his mean- 
iug, and is prepared accordingly. 
His great alm seems to be the 
union of political inveteracy with 
the smile of candour, and the ef- 
fusions of rancorous malevolence 
with the holiness of christian pi- 
ety. Hence, after collecting and 
reissuing a compendium of ten 
years calumny against the feder- 
pists, he finally proposes to spread 


a broad mantle of charity “ over 
the fetty animosities, which 
have too long divided us ;”’ and 
after pouring the whole sink of de- 
famation upon the party, whence 
he deserted, he talks of'* grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the God 
of our fathers for past interposi- 
tions, and a humble reliance on 
his grace through the saviour for 
future blessings.” 

Weare far however from think- 
ing Mr. B. chargeable with in- 
consistency of purpose. Thean- 
ti-democracy of 1795 and the de- 
mocracy of 1805, may easily be 
traced to one uniform and unde- 
viating principle. There is a 
good old song, in which a per- 
sonage as pious as Mr. B. givesa 
history of his own political varia- 
tions, where in the midst of sim- 
ilar and often repeated diversities, 
there is yet one thing of which 
he says, 

And This is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, Sir. 

If Mr. B. should ever republish 
his two orations, we think these 
two lines, or others from the same 
song, would furnish him a suita- 
ble and appropriate motto. 

ART. 63. 

An oration, delivered at Biddeford 
on the fourth of July, 1805. By 
Josefih Bartlett. Saco, Wm. 
Weeks. 8vo. jij. 16. 


Dr, Jonnson somewhere re- 
marks on certain poems, that he 
knows not whence they came, 
nor whither they are going. We 
have rather more knowledge of 
this oration, than Dr. J. had of 
those poems, for it certainly came. 
from Biddeford ; and we believe, 
that it is going with commenda- 
ble rapidity to the land of for- 
getfulness. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, Or. 


The Editors af the Monthly Anthology. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Ik “ the amiable and venerable clergyman of Newburyport, who 
detected the errour” of Dr. Morse, had exposed it in your pages, Il 
should gladly have been spared the thankless task of doing it myself. 
It appeared, and still appears, to me an egregious blunder, that a man, 
when dead, should be forced to say a great many things, which his 
heart, whilst living, never conceived. However, nothing was farther 
from my mind, than the thought of contending with Dr. M. whose 
celerity and force in arguing are nowise impeded by the decisions of 
victory. Im proof whereof, I beg you to observe, after evincing him- 
self free from any sort of dlunder in the case of Dr. W. how aptly 
and modestly he begins to revive the controversy concerning the Hol- 
lisian Professorship of Divinity, in which he was so fairly vanquished. 
You may, Messrs. Editors, if you please, take up the gauntlet,which 
the Dr. has thrown. But for myself, I shall no more think of oppos- 
ing Dr. M. nor attempt to rectify any of his errowrs ; and if he shall 
publickly write or teach, that Dr. Samuel Clarke was author of what 
is called the Athanasian creed, and shall thence infer, that the said 
Dr.S. Clarke lived and died a rigid trinitarian, I will not be so uncandid 
and impolite, as to disprove the inference, or deny the assertion. 

Seft. 5, 1805. SALVIAN. 
—_— 2: ae 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
Or New PuBLIcCATIONS IN THE U. STATES, FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Aa 
Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura.—Mart. 
Ara 
Ecz” We cannot too often refieat solicitations to authors, firinters, and 
booksellers in the different farts of the United States to send us by 
the earliest ofportunities (fost paid) netices of all books which they 
have lately frublished, or which they intend to fublish. The list of 
new fublications contained in the Anthology is the only list within our 
knowledge fiublished in the United States ; and consequently the only 
one that can be useful to the frublick for frurfioses of general refer- 
ence. If authors and pfrublishers will therefore consent to communi- 
cate, not only notices, but a cofty of all their frublications, such use 
might be made of them as would firomote, what ail unite in ardenily 
wishing, the general interest of American literature, and the more ex- 
tenstve circulation of books. 


NEW WORKS. A Key to Myftery of Iniquity, or an 





Report of the trial and acquittal of 
Edward Shippen, Efq. Chtef Juftice, 
3afper Yates, and Thomas Smith, Efqrs. 
afliftant Juftices of the Supreme Court 
of Pennfylvania, on an impeachment 
before the Senate of theCommonwealth, 
Jan. 7, 1805. By W. Hamilton. Lan- 
eafter (Penn.) Price 2,50 in boards. 





addrefs to men of candour and lovers 
of truth. By John Weft, of Fairfax 
county. Alexandria, Cotton and Stew- 
art. 

The Gamefters, or Ruins of Inno- 
cence; an original novel, founded in 
truth. By Caroline Matilda Warren. 
Bofton, 1 dol, 
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A vindication of the diftinguifhing 
fentiments of the Baptifts, againft the 
writings of Cowles, Miller, and Ed- 
wards. By Elifha Andrews. A. M. 
paftor of the Baptift church in Tem- 
pleton. Bofton, Manning and Loring, 
12mo. pp. 156. 

Mode and fubjects of Baptifm ex- 
amined, in feven fermons. To which 
is added, a brief hiftory of the Baptifts. 
By Daniel Merrill, A. M. paftor of the 
church of Chrift in Sedgwick. Two 


editions. Bofton, Manning and Loring. 


12mo. pp. 104. | 

“ Open Communion with all who 
keep the ordinances as Chrift delivered 
them to the faints ;” eight letters on 
open communion, addrefled to Rufus 
Anderfon, A. M. By Daniel Merrill, 
A. M. Paftor of the church of Chrift 
in Sedgwick. Bofton, Manning and 
Loring, 12mo. pp. 84. Price 40 cts. 
fingle. 

The advantages of Afflociation to 
promote ufeful purpofes, illuftrated in 
a Difcourfe, delivered in the fecond 
Congregational Church, Newport, Au- 
guft 1ft, A.D. 1805, at the requeft of 
the Female Benevolent Society. By 
William Patten, A. M. Minifter in faid 
Church. Publifhed by requeft, and 
for the benefit of the Society. New- 
port, (Rhode Ifland) printed at the of- 
fice of the Newport Mercury, 1805. 


Divine Breathings of a pious foul, 
publifhed for the exclufive benefit of 
Mifs Welch, who is deprived of fight. 
Bofton, Jofiah Ball. 

Solemn Truths, ftated and urged in 
a Lecture and Sermon: by the late 
Rev. John Springer, A. M. to which is 
prefixed a fhort fketch of the author’s 
life, including a narrative of the exer- 
cifes of his mind when he firft became a 
profeflor of the chriftian religion: com- 
municated in a letter to a gentleman in 
London. Price 50 cents. ‘ The late 
Mr. Springer was fo well known in this 
ftate, (Georgia) that no obfervations 
are neceflary to recommend any pro- 
“duction of his—it may fuffice to fay, 
that of the numerous difcourfes deliver- 
ed by this eminent divine, the above 
(it is believed) were the only two 
found intire among his papers after his 
death—thefe having been placed in the 
hands of the editors, they readily con- 


cluded, that their publication would be 
ufeful to the publick, and gratifying to 
the numerous friends of the venerable 
deceafed, by whom his character was 
held in the higheft eftimation.’ Augufta, 
Georgia, Hobby & Bunce. 

Minutes of the Warren Aflociation, 
held at the Baptift Meeting-houfe in 
Warren, Sept. 10 and 11, 1805. Bofton, 
Manning and Loring. Svo. pp. 16. 

A difcourfe delivered at Ambherfi, 
N. H. June 24, 1805, before the Bene- 
volent Lodge of Free and accepted Ma- 
fons, at the feftival of St. John the Bap- 
tift. By Jeremiah Barnard, Paftor of 
the church in Amherft. Amherft, Jo- 
feph Cufhing. 

A fermon on the laft Judgment, de- 
livered at Poplar Creek Meeting-houie, 
Wake county, North Carolina. By 
Leonard Prather, Paftor of the Preiby- 
terian churches of Salem and Mount 
Hermon, Orange. Raleigh, N. C. Wm. 
Boylan, 8vo. pp. 16. 

A fermon, delivered Auguft 7, 1805, 
at the ordination of Rev. Perez Lincoln 
to the charge of the firft church of 
Chrift in Gloucefter. By Peter Whit- 
ney, A. M. paftor of the Congregational 
fociety in Quincy. Bofton, E. Lincoln. 

A fermon, delivered at Sedgwick, 
May 15, 1805, at the ordination of the 
Rev. Daniel Merrill, to the paftoral 
charge of the Baptift church of Chrift 
in that place. By Thomas Baldwin, 
D. D. paftor of the fecond Baptift 
church in Bofton. Bofton, Manning 
and Loring. 8vo. pp. 36. 

* Three unclean fpirits” combining 
againft Jehovah. A Difcourfe, deliver- 
ed at Haverhill on the 4th, and at Pel- 
ham on the llth of April, 1805; days 
of publick Fafting and Prayer in Mafia- 
chufetts and Newhampfhire. By Jobn 
Hubbard Church, Paftor of the church 
in Pelham. Amherft, Jofeph Cufhing. 


A fermon, delivered at Hingham, 
Lord’s day, May 5,1805. By Henry 
Ware, A. M. Occafioned by the diflo- 
lution of his paftoral relation to the 
firt church of Chrift in Hingham, and 
removed to the office of Profeflor of di- 
vinity in the univerfity at Cambridge. 
Together with an addrefs from the 
church on the occzfion, and his anfwer. 
Publifhed at the requeft of the focietv. 
Bofton, E, Lincoln. pp. 20. 
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The Shade of Plato: or, a defence of 
religion, morality, and government. A 
Poem, in four parts. By David Hitch- 
cock. To which is prefixed, a fketch 
of the author’s life. Hudfon. H.Crof- 
well. 12mo. price 37 cents. 

The Chriftian Magazine, Reviewer, 
Religious Intelligencer, No. 2. By 
Elias Smith: Portfmouth. 

Independence, or which do you like 
beft, the peer or the farmer ? a comedy 
in five acts, by Wm. Jeor, of St. George, 
Dorchefter, South Carolina. Charlef- 
ton,S.C. G.M.Bounetheau. price 1 
dollar, elegantly printed on beautiful 
‘paper. 

The Dying Confeffion of Wills Da- 
niels, who was executed at Orange- 
burg, in South Carolina for horfe fteal- 
ing, detailing a courfe of almoft unex- 
ampled villany and wickednefs purfu- 
ed by him in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, previoufly to his being overtaken 
by the Juftice of his country, and ex- 
huibiting the importance of“ training up 
a child in the way he fbould go,” that when 
he is old, he may not depart from the 
ways of virtue. Augufta, Georgia. 
Hobby & Bunce. 

The laft words and dying confeflion 
of Jofeph Hampton Beeler, who was 
executed at Edgefield for pafling coun- 
terfeit money. Augufta, G. 

An oration, delivered at Biddeford, 
en the 4th of July, 1805. By Jofeph 
Bartlett. Saco, Maine, Wm. Weeks, 
8vo. pp. 16. 

An oration, pronounced July 4th, 
1805, at the requeft of the inhabitants 
of Bridgewater, in commemoration of 
the anniverfary of American Indepen- 
dence. By Afa Meech. Bofton, Man- 
ning and Loring, 8vo. pp. 16. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Poems from the Portuguefe of Lues 
De Camoens, with remarks on his life 
and writings, notes, &c, &c. By Lord 
Vifcount Strangford. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Philadelphia, Maxwell. 

The feleét Dialogues of Lucian. To 
which is added, a new literal tranfla- 
tion in Latin, with notes in Englith. 
By Edward Murphy, M.A. Philadel- 
phia, Claffick Prefs. 

The celebrated poem of * The Sab- 
bath.” New York, Ronalds & Loudon. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


Boyer’s Lectures on difeafes of the 
bones. 1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia,James 
Humphreys. 

A Dichonary of Merchandife, and 
Nomenclature in all languages, for the 
the ufe of compting-houfes. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Philadelphia, Humphreys. 

Third Volume of Edwards's Hifto 
of the Weft Indies. Philadelphia. J. 
Humphreys. 

Ths Conftitution of the Prefbyterian 
church in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Containing the Confeffion of 
Faith, the Catechifms, the government 
and difcipline, and the directory for 
the worfkip of God. 

The new Pocket Hoyle, containing 
the principal games at cards, chefs, 
back gammon, billiards, &c. Phila- 
delphia, Maxwell. 


PROPOSED TO RE PUBLISHED BY SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 

Dr. Johnfon’s Dictionary, in 2 vols. 
quarto, and in 4 vols. octavo, from the 
lateft edition, with a life of the author, 
by Dr. Aikin. Philadelphia, James 
Humphreys. | 

Cafes in Surgery, by William Hey, 
Efg. with plates. Philadelphia, J. Hum- 
phreys. 

Poems on various fubjects, by lHabel- 
la Oliver of Cumberland county, Penn- 
fylvania. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 200. 75 cts. 
in boards, 87 bound. 

A Geographical Chart: containing 
an abftract, from the beft authorities, of 
the principal States and Kingdoms in 
the known worid ; in which the pro- 
ductions, population, principal cities, 
rivers, mountains, boundaries, length, 
breadth, latitude, longitude, exports, 
imports, &c. &c. are arranged in fo con- 
fpicuous a manner, that the general cir- 
cumftances of a country may be per- 
ceived at aglance. ‘To be printed,with 
a fair type, on two large fleets. Price 
to fubfcribers 17 cents afet. Amberft, 
N.H. Jofeph Cufhing. 

The Chriftian’s Magazine, a periodi- 
cal work. By a Society of Gentlemen. 
‘l‘his publication wil! embrace the follow- 
ing fubjects, viz. 1. Differtations on the 
conftitution and hiftory of the Chriftias 
church. 2. Effays on church govern- 
ment, worfhip, and difcipline. 3. Ori- 
gin and hiftery of the American chureh- 
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as. 4. Sacred criticifot. §. Biograph- 
ical fketches. 6. Reviews of theologi- 
cal publications. 7. Sermons and e¢f- 
fays. 8. Religious intelligence, With 
the publication of the Magazine will 
be connected a plan for printing and 
diftributing Religious Tradts. Each 
number, iflued quarterly,to contain 120 
pages, making annually an 8vo. yol. of 
480 pages. Price 1,50 per vol. Al- 
bany. 


7 WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Collections of the Maffachufetts Hif- 
torical Society, Vol. I. for the year 1793. 
Second edition. Bofton, Munroe & 
Francis. 
_ A periodical work, entitled, The 
Chriftian Monitor. I2mo. pp. 192. 
boards. Price to fubfcribers, 30 cents 
each quarterly number, or 1,20 annu- 
ally. Bofton, Munroe & Francis. 

A concife Introduction to Practical 
Arithmetick; in which all the rules 
that occur in common bufinefs are ap- 


plied to Federal-Currency. Defigited 


for the ufe of f{chools in the United 


States. By Saniuel Temple, A.M. 6th 
edition. Bofton, Samuel Hall. pp. 1138. 
Democracy unveiled, third edition, 
with large additions. New York, I. Ri- 
ley & Co. 
Cullen’s Firft Lines on Phyfiology. 
New York, Riley & Co. 
Bullen’s Nifi Prius. New York, Ri- 
ley & Co. 
_ New York Term Reports. Part 1f, 
Vol. 3d. NewYork, Rilev & Co. 
Fleetwood, or the New Man of Feel- 
ing, a new novel, by Godwin. New 
York, Riley & Co. 


PREPQRING FOR THE PRESS. 
The Spirit of the publick Journals ; 
being an impartial feleCtion of the beft 
original poetry, eflays, &c. which have 
appeared in the newfpapers of the Uni« 
ted States during the year 1805. 1 
voiume, clofely printed. Baltimore. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


A meeting of the printers and book- 
fellers in the Weftern Country will be 
held in the town of Lexington, on the 
firft Wednefday in October next. The 
object of this meetiag is, to take fuch 
meafures as may be thought moft ad- 
vifable to form an affociation among 
the printers and bookfellers, fimilar to 
the Literary Fair in the Atlantick States, 
thereby to facilitate the publication and 
interchange of works of merit. 

“ Propoials will be iffued from this 
office in a few weeks for publithing a 
complete edition of all the writings of 
the late celebrated Rev. JoNATHAN 
Epwarps, many of which, we believe, 
have never appeared in this country. 
The work will be edited by a number 
of literary divines, one or two of which 
refide in En gland, and will be inter- 
{perfed lg many valuable notes and 
comments, and will be comprifed in 
about eight o@avo volumes. 

“ Spy Office, Worcefter, 

(Ms.) Sept. 1805.” 

r. Arneman, of Hamburgh, late 
Profeffor of Medicine in the Univerhiy 
of Gottingen, and member of moft of 
the Philofophical aud Medical Societies 


Vol. I. No.9. Qag 


in Europ¢ and America, has undertaken 
to fuperintend the foreign department 
of the Medical and Phyfical Journal, 
vacant by the deceale of the late Dr. 
Noehden. ‘The high confideration in 
which the Medical Journal is held on 
the Continent, cannot fail to be increaf- 
ed by this arrangement ; and it may 
not be improper to add, for the infor- 
mation of the correfpendents of this 
work, that of the unprecedented num- 
ber of two thoufand five hundred cop- 
ies, which are circulated every month, 


nearly one thoufind are fent to ie 


Continent, to the Eaft and Weft Indies, 
and to North Ametica. The advanta- 
ges of fo large a monthly circulation is, 
in this work, equally felt by reacers and 
by correfpondents. 

"Mr. Cottle (the author of Alfred) is 
engaged in writing ay heroick poem on 
the fubjugation of Wales by Edward T. 
entitled The Fa!l of Cambria. 

Mr. Irving, author of the Lives of the 
Scottifh poets, lately publifhed in two 
volumes octavo, is now engaged in pre 
paring for the prefs, Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of George Buchanan. 
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The Shade of Plato: o#, a defence of 
religion, morality, and government. A 
Poem, in four parts. By David Hitch- 
cock. To which is prefixed, a fketch 
of the author’s life. Hudfon. H.Crof- 
well. 12mo. price 37 cents. 

The Chriftian Magazine, Reviewer, 
Religious Intelligencer, No. 2. By 
Elias Smith: Portfmouth. 

Independence, or which do you like 
beft, the peer or the farmer ? a comedy 
in five acts, by Wm. Jeor, of St. George, 
Dorchefter, South Carolina. Charlef- 
ton,S.C. G.M.Bounetheau. price | 
dollar, elegantly printed on beautiful 
paper. 

The Dying Confeffion of Willis Da- 
niels, who was executed at Orange- 
burg, in South Carolina for horfe fteal- 
ing, detailing a courfe of almoft unex- 
ampled villany and wickednefs purfu- 
ed by him in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, previoufly to his being overtaken 
by the Juftice of his country, and ex- 
hibiting the importance of “ training up 
a child in the way he fbould go,” that when 
he is old, he may not depart from the 
ways of virtue. Augufta, Georgia. 
Hobby & Bunce. 

The laft words and dying confeflion 
of Jofeph Hampton Beeler, who was 
executed at Edgefield for pafling coun- 
terfeit money. Augufta, G. 

An oration, delivered at Biddeford, 
en the 4th of July, 1805. By Jofeph 
Bartlett. Saco, Maine, Wm. Weeks, 
8vo. pp. 16. 

An oration, pronounced July 4th, 
1805, at the requeft of the inhabitants 
of Bridgewater, in commemoration of 
the anniverfary of American Indepen- 
dence. By Afa Meech. Bofton, Man- 
ning and Loring, 8vo, pp. 16. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Poems from the Portuguefe of Lues 
De Camoens, with remarks on his life 
and writings, notes, &c, &c. By Lord 
Vifcount Strangford. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Philadelphia, Maxwell. 

The feleét Dialogues of Lucian. To 
which is added, a new literal tranfla- 
tion in Latin, with notes in Englifh. 
By Edward Murphy, M.A. Philadel- 
phia, Claffick Prefs. 

The celebrated poem of * The Sab- 
bath.” New York, Ronalds & Loudon. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


Boyer’s Lectures ott difeafes of the 
bones. 1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia,James 
Humphreys. 

A Dichonary of Merchandife, and 
Nomenclature in all languages, for the 
the ufe of compting-houfes. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Philadelphia, Humphreys. 

Third Volume of Edwards’s Hifto 
of the Weft Indies. Philadelphia. 7. 
Humphreys. 

Ths Conftitution of the Prefbyterian 
church in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Containing the Confefflion of 
Faith, the Catechifms, the government 
and difcipline, and the directory for 
the worfkip of God. 

The new Pocket Hoyle, containing 
the principal games at cards, chefs, 
back gammon, billiards, &c. Phila- 
delphia, Maxwell. 


PROPOSED TO RE PUBLISHED 
SCRIPTION, 

Dr. Johnfon’s Dictionary, in 2 vols. 
quarto, and in 4 vols. octavo, from the 
lateft edition, with a life of the author, 
by Dr. Aikin. Philadelphia, James 
Humphreys. 

Cafes in Surgery, by William Hey, 
Efg. with plates. Philadelphia, J. Hum- 
phreys. 

Poems on various fubjects, by Habel- 
la Oliver of Cumberland county, Penn- 
fylvania. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 200. 75 cts. 
in boards, 87 bound. 

A Geographical Chart: containing 
an abftract, from the beft authorities, of 
the principal States and Kingdoms in 
the known worid ; in which the pro- 
ductions, population, principal cities, 
rivers, mountains, boundaries, length, 
breadth, latitude, longitude, exports, 
imports, &c. &c. are arranged in fo con- 
f{picuous a manner, that the general cir- 
cumftances of a country may be per- 
ceived at a glance. ‘To be printed,with 


BY SUB- 


a fair type, on two large fheets. Price 
to fubfcribers 17 cents afet. Ambertft, 


N.H. Jofeph Cufhung. 

The Chriftian’s Magazine, a periodi- 
cal work. By a Society of Gentlemen. 
‘This publication wil! embrace the follow- 
ing fubjects, viz. 1. Differtations on the 
conftitution and hiftory of the Chriftian 
church. 2. Effays on church govern- 
ment, worfhip, and difcipline. 3. Ori- 
gin and hiftery of the American chureh- 





as. 4, Sacred criticifai. 5. Biograph- 
dcal fketches. 6. Reviews of theologi- 
cal publications. -7. Sermons and ef- 
fays. 8. Religious intelligence. With 
the publication of the Magazine will 
be connected a plan for printing and 
diftributing Religious Tra&ts. Each 
number, iflued quarterly,to contain 120 
pages, making annually an 8vo. yol. of 
480 pages. Price 1,50 per vol. Al- 
bany. 


| WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Collections of the Maffachufetts Hif- 
torical Society, Vol. I. for the year 1793. 
Second edition. Bofton, Munroe & 
Francis. 
_ A periodical work, entitled, The 
Chriftian Monitor. 12mo. pp. 192. 
boards. Price to fubfcribers, 30 cents 
each quarterly number, or 1,20 annu- 
ally. Bofton, Munroe & Francis. 

A concife Introduction to Practical 
Arithmetick; in which all the rules 
that occur in common buiinefs are ap- 
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plied to Federal-Currency. Defigned 
for the ufe of fchools in the United 


States. By Saniuel Temple, A.M. 6th 
edition. Bofton, Samuel Hall. pp. 118. 
Democracy unveiled, third edition, 
with large additions. New York, I.Ri- 
ley & Co. 
Cullen’s Firft Lines on Phyfiology. 
New York, Riley & Co. 
Bullen’s Nifi Prius. New York, Ri- 
ley & Co. 
_ New York Term Reports. Part 1f, 
Vol. 3d. NewYork, Riley & Co. 
Fleetwood, or the New Man of Feel- 
ing, anew novel, by Godwin: New 
York, Riley & Co. 


PREPQRING FOR THE PRESS. 
The Spirit of the publick Journals ; 
being an impartial feleCtion of the beft 
original poetry, eflays, &c. which have 
appeared in the newfpapers of the Uni« 
ted States during the year 1805. 1 
volume, clofely printed. Baltimore. 


— + 


INTELLIGENCE. 


A meeting of the printers and book- 
fellers in the Weftern Country will be 
held in the town of Lexington, on the 
firft Wednefday in October next. The 
object of this meetiag is, to take fuch 
meafures as may be thought moft ad- 
vifable to form an aflociation among 
the printers and bookfellers, fimilar to 
the Literary Fair in the Atlantick States, 
thereby to facilitate the publication and 
interchange of works of merit. 

“ Propoilals will be iffued from this 
office in a few weeks for publifhing a 
complete.edition of all the writings of 
the late celebrated Rev. JonaTHAN 
Epwarps, many of which, we believe, 
have never appeared in this country. 
The work will be edited by a number 
of literary divines, one or two of which 
refide in England, and will be inter- 
fperfed with many valuable notes and 
comments, and will be comprifed in 
about eight oCavo volumes. 

“ Spy Office, Worcefter, 

(Ms.) Sept. 1805.” 

r. Arneman, of Hamburgh, late 
Profeffor of Medicine in the Univer fy 
of Gottingen, and member of moft of 
the Philofophical aud Medical Societies 
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in Europ¢ and America, has undertaken 
to fuperintend the foreign department 
of the Medical and Phyfical Journal, 
vacant by the deceafe of the late Dr. 
Noehden. ‘The high confideration.in 
which the Medical Journal is held on 
the Continent, cannot fail to be increaf- 
ed by this arrangement ; and it may 
not be improper to add, for the infor- 
mation of the correfpendents of this 
work, that of the unprecedented num- 
ber of two thoufand tive hundred cop- 
ies, which are circulated every month, 


nearly one thoufind are fent to the 


Continent, to the Eaft and Weft Indies, 
and to North America. The advanta- 
ges of fo large a monthly circulation is, 
in this work, equally felt by readers and 
by correfpondents. 

“Mr. Cottle (the author of Alfred) is 
engaged in writing ay heroick poem on 
the fubjugation of Wales by Edward f. 
entitled The Fa!l of Cambria. 

Mr. Irving, author of the Lives of the 


-Scottifh poets, lately publifhed iu two 


volumes octavo, is now engaged in pre- 
paring for the prefs, Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of George Buchanan. 

A felection of all the beft epigrams in 
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the Engliflt language will fpeedily ap- 
pear, under the title of the Britifls Mar- 
tial. 

Mr. Beloe is printing Anecdotes of 
Literature, from rare bovks in the 
Britifh Mufeum and other valuable h- 
braries. 

Mr. Roberts, author of a Treatife on 
Voluntary and Fraudulent Conveyances, 
1s preparing a Treatife on the great 
Statute of Frauds and Perjuries; in 
which the influence of that ftatute mpon 
contracts for fales, wills, judgments, and 
executions, will be the fubject princi- 
pally confidered. 

Mr. Cruife is preparing for the prefs 
the fifth and fixth volumes of his Digeft 
of the Laws of England refpecting real 
Property. 

Mr. John Newland, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, is preparing a ‘Treatife on Con- 
tracts, as far as they fall withm the ju- 
rifdiction of a court of equity. 

The fifth volame of the Supplement 
to Mr. Viner’s abridgment is preparing 
for publication. 

Mr. W. D. Evans has in the prefs A 
Tranilation of Pothier’s Treatife on 
Obligations ; with [lluftrations adapted 
to the Englith Law. 

The travels undertaken by Melffrs. 
Alexander von Humboldt and Aime 
Bonpland, into the interiour of Ameri- 
ea excite general intereft. In factthere 
are few countries fo worthy of the at- 
tention and inveftigation of enlightened 
men, and few travellers have combined 
@vith the fpirit of obfervation, and the 
numerous attainments and talents pof- 
fetled by Meffrs. von Humboldt and 
Bonpland, fuch ardour for the improve- 
nient of the fciences, fuch courage and 
fuccefs in the execution of the plan 
they had formed. Meflrs. Levrault, 
Scholl, and Co. have publithed a Prof- 
pectus of the ‘Yravels of thefe gentle- 
men, the publication of which has been 
committed to them by the authors. 
‘Travellers, fay they, have, in general, 
introduced all their obfervations into 
the body of their works. M. von Hum- 
boldt has, however, thought proper to 
follow a contrary method, and to treat 
feparately of objects which are of a 
different nature. He is, therefore, de- 
termined firft to give to the publick de- 
tuched collections containing whatever 
rélates more particularly to aftronomy, 
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geology, botany, zoology, &c. before he 

ublifhes what may properly be denom- 
inated his ‘Travels, which will embrace 
every thing connected with general phy{- 
icks, the origin of nations, their manners, 
their civilization, profperity, antiqui- 
ties, commerce, and political economy. 
Of this portion of his obfervations, and 
the Hiftory of his Travels, he wil at 
prefent publifly only an abridged ac- 
count, entitled Abridged Relation of 
Travels between the Tropicks, perform- 
ed in the Interiour of the new Conti- 
nent, in the years 1799, 1800, 1801, 
1802,and 1803. Mefirs. Humboldt and 
Bonpland, continue the publifhers, be- 
ing united by the ties of the moft inti- 
mate friendfhip, having fhared all the 
fatigues and all the dangers of this ex- 
pedition, have agreed that all their pub- 
lications fhall bear their names con- 
jointly. ‘The preface#of each work 
will announce to which of the two each 
diftinet part belongs. This arrange- 
ment will accelerate the enjoyment of 
the publick,and will! facilitate to a great- 
er number the means of acquiring what 
will demand a lefs advance at a time. 
Befides, it is not agreeable to be inter- 
rupted in the midft of a narrative, 
fometimes by the details of an aftronom- 
ical obfervation, and at others by the 
defcription of a plant or an unknown 
animal. He will publith, at the fame 
time, his aftronomical obfervations, and 
the tables of his barometrical and 
geodelical meafures, under the title of 
Collection of aftronomical Obfervations 
and Meafures executed in the New Con- 
tinenté; and, asin his Voyage, he con- 
fines himfelf in mentioning an altitude 
to the ftatement of it, Without faying 
whether it was found by the barometer 
or whether it was founded on geodetical 
meafures. M. Humboldt then collects 
into a feparate work all the phenome- 
na prefented by the atmofphere and 
the foit of the equinoctial regions. 
This work, the refult of all the inveft- 
igations undertaken by our philofophec 
during his five years fravels in both 
hemifpheres, is entitled, Effay on the 
Geography of Plants, or phyfical Pic- 
ture of the equinoctial Regions, found- 
ed on the Obfervations and Meafures 
taken between the Latitude of 10° 
South and 10° North, in 1799, 1800, 
I801, 1802, and 1803. A large plate 
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reprefents a fection paffing over the 
fummit of Chimborazo, carried from 
the coafts of the South Sea to the fhores 
of Brafil. It indicatés the progreflive 
vegetation from the interiour of the foil 
which contains cryptogamous plants, to 
the perpetual {nows which are the lim-_ 
its of all vegetation. Among thefe is 
diltinguifhed the vegetation of palm 
trees, &c. that of fern-trees, quinquina, 
and gramineous plants. The name of 
each plant i is written at the height at 
which it is found according to the 
meafures determined by M. von Hum- 
boldt. Fourteen fcales, placed on each 
fide of the table, relate to the chemical 
compofition of the air, of its tempera- 
ture, of its hygrofcopical and evanomet- 
rical ftate, of the electrical phenomena, 
of the horizontal refraction, of the de- 
creafe of pravitation, of the culture of 
the foil, of the height at which the dif- 
ferent kinds of tropical animals live, &c. 
It is, without doubt, the moft general 
phyfical table, of any portien of the 
globe,ever attempted. “I'he fame book- 
fellers are likewile printing two other 
works, which belong to defcriptive nat- 
ural hiftory ; one on botany and the 
other on zoology. The herbary which 
thefe travellers brought from Mexico, 
the Cordilleras of the Andes, the Oro- 
noko, Rio Negro, and the river of Ama- 
zens, is one of the richeft in exotick 
plants that was ever conveyed to Eu- 
rope. Having long reiided in countries 
which no botanift had ever vifited be- 
fore them, it is eafy to conceive how ma- 
ny new genera and {pecies there muft be 
among the 6300 kinds which they collec- 
ted under the tropicks of the new conti- 
nent. Werethey to publifh at once the 
fy ftematick defcription of all thefe vege- 
tables, they would employ feveral years 
i afcertaining what is really new, or 
they would run the ritk of publifhing, 
under new pemdaisiie were seed known. 
tt therefore appeared preferable to give, 
without any regular order, the deligns 
of the new genera and fpecies, W hich 
they have been able fut ficiently to de- 
termine, and to publith at a fubfequent 
period, a work without plates, which 
contain the diagnofes of al! the {pecies, 
dy{tematically arranged. It is with this 
wiew that they publifh the Equinoctial 
Plants collected in Mexico, the Ifland 


@f Cuba, the Provinces of Caraccas, 


Cumana, and Barcelona, in the Andes 
of New Grenada, Quito and Peru, on 
the banks of Rio Negro, the Oronoka, 
and the River of Amazons. Mefirs. 
Humboldt and Bonpland have been 
equally fortunate in making interefting 
difcoveries in zoology and comparative 

anatomy, “Ihey have collected, in 
great numbers, defcriptions of animals 
hitherto unknown ; monkies, birds, fifh, 
amphibious animals ; for example, the 
axalotl of the lakes of Mexico, a pro- 
blematical animal of a nature fimilar te 
the cameleon. M. von Humboldt has 
made drawings of numerous objects of 
comparative anatomy, relative to the 
crocodile, the fea-cow, the floth, the 
lama, and the Jarynx of monkies and 
birds. He has brought over a collec- 
tion of fkulls of Indians, Mexicans, Pe- 


ruvians, and natives of the banks of. 
the Oronoko ; and thefe drawings are 


not lefs interefting for the hiftory of 
the different races of our fpecies than 


for anatomy. ‘Thefe materials, among. 
which will be found a notice on the. 


foilile elephants’ teeth found at the ele- 
vation of 2600 yards above the fea, 


will appear in numbers, under the ti- 


tle of Collection of Obfervations in 
Zoology and comparative Anatomy, 
made during Travels between the ‘Tro- 
picks. While thefe varicus works are 
in the courfe of publication, M. von 
Humboldt will complete the engraving 
of the Geologiaal Atlas of the Cordille- 
ras of the Andes and of Mexico, con- 
taining profiles founded on meafured 
heights ; 3 of the Eflay on geological 
Pafigraphy, or on the manner of repre- 
fenting the phenomena of the ftratifica- 
tion of the rocks, by perfectly fimple 
figns : and of the Geographical Atlas, 
which will contain a map of the river 
Ja Madelaine, in four plates ; others of 
the Oronoko, Rio Negro andCaffiquiare, 
and the general map of the kingdom of 
New Spain: the latter will be accom- 
panied with a ftatiftical account of the 
country. All thefe maps were drawn 
by M. von Humboldt himielf, from his 
own aftronemical obfervations, and 2 
great number of intereiting materials 
which he colice&ied. He will, at the 
fame time, put the finifhing band tothe 
firft volume of his Travels. ‘lo the 
fubjects already mentioned as being 
particu! rarly treated of in that work 
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fhould be added, obfervations on the 
climate relative to organifation in gene- 
ral ; confiderations on the ancient tate 
of civilization of thefe regions and de- 
tailed notices on the management and 
produce ofthe mines. A folio volume 
of engravings will exhibit feveral views 
of the Cordilleras, and valuable defigns 
of the antiquities of Mexico and Peru, 
fuch as the elegant carabefques which 
cover the ruins of the ancient palace, 


feveral enormous pyramids conftructed 


of brick, ftatues, and chronological mo- 
numents, which havea very ftriking 
analogy to'thofe antiquities of Indoftan 
with which we are acquainted. Seve- 
ral of thefe plates are already engraved 
with great care. As M. von Humboldt 
publifhes thefe different works at the 
fame time in German and French, both 
editions may be confidered as originals. 
The Equinoétial Plants, by M. Bon- 
pland, will appear only in French; a 
great part of the text being in Latin, 
it will therefore be underftood by the 
literati of al! Europe. ! 

A Colleétion of Letters, which 
pafied between Leibnitz and feveral 
of his correfpondents,and which had 


has lately been publifhedat Hangs 
ver. : ail 
By an Imperial Ukafe in the Court 
Gazette of Peterfburg, the rights of 
citizenfhip have been given'to the 
Jews throughout the whole extent 
ofthe Ruffian dominions. The chil- 
dren of the Jews will, henceforth, be 
admitted, like'the other Ruffian fub- 
jects, into the fchools, colleges, and 
univerfities. The Hebrews will be 
divided into four claffes; viz. of 
farmers 3 artificers and workmen ; 
merchants ; and citizens. ‘The far- 
mers will be free, and, as well as the 
artificers, may purchafe lands ; and 
thofe- who wifh to engage in agricul- 
ture, and have’ no fortune, are to 
have a certain portion of the crown 
lands. ‘Thofe who will eftablifh 
manufattories are to enjoy, in their 
commerce, all the franchifes of Ruf- 
fian fubjects. 
Proteffor Kiefewetter has made a 
variety of obfervations on the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Berlin; and be has 
difcovered, that, when taught to 
fpeak, they have a great tendency 


not hitherto been givento thé world, to fpeak in rhyme ! 


<a ~~ 
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ACCOUNT 


OF 


THE REV. DR. PALEY. 


THE chapters in which he difeuffes 
the duties arid interefts: of thofe who 
govern kingdoms ‘are no lefs worthy of 
attention ; and in the latter part of the 
volume he inveftigates the caufes of na- 
tional profperity, and the means by 
Which they may be rendered mott effi- 
cacious, witha degree of fkill and ori- 
ginality which may juftly intitle him to 
be ranked among the greateft mafters 
of the fcience of ‘political economy: 
The political writings of Dr. Paley have 
been ftudied and admired by the moft 
illuftrious ftatefmen of the prefent 
times. ‘It would be ufelefs to enume- 
rate the praifes with which they have 
been honoured ; but the laft and per- 
haps the moft enviable that were be- 
ftowed on them, were connected with 
circumftances fo peculiar as to be de- 


Continued from p. 445. 
ferving of mention. In the debate on 
the Catholic Queftion twelve days be-+ 
fore his death, Mr. Fox in the Houfe of 
commons read two paflages from his 
work which contained the leading ideas 
of the celebrated fpéech delivered ori 
that occatfion. Both of thefe Mr. Fox 
prefaced with very high compliments, 
and when {péaking of the firft faid that 
the author, though living, cught not to 
be defrauded of his due praife, and that 
he ‘therefore “woyld not conceal his 
name. This etpreilion was imperfect- 
ly underftood by moft of the reporters, 
who in their accounts of the debate 
teprefented Mr. Fox as deferibing him 
to be not living, and fpread about the 
kingdom falfe intelligence that he was 
dead juft wlien he was labouring under 


the illnefs which was the caufe of his 
‘ . < 
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death. His friends had {carcely enjoy- 
ed the pleafure of contradicting it, when 
they heard another report which could 
not be doubted of.. The illnefs was vi- 
olent, and continued three weeks; Dr. 
Paley therefore probably never felt the 
fatisfaction which the honours paid to 
him on that night muft have communi- 
cated, had they been made known to 
him. For what writer, howeyer diftin- 
guifhed his talents, and however exalt- 
ed his reputation, could be infenfible to 
its having been pronounced by fuch an 
eulogift as Mr. Fox, on fuch an occa- 
fion, and in fuch an affembly, “ that 
no man who valued genius, man 
who valued learning, no man who val- 
ued moderation, could hear his opin- 
ions withqut deference and refpect ! ” 
It would argue a want of merit in a 
work fuch as Dr. Paley’s, deciding on 
the queftions which have moft divided 
and agitated mankind, if it had not ex- 
cited a great body of oppofition, This 
proof of its merit has not been want- 
ing ; but it has now flourifhed twenty 
years in the approbation of the world, 
a length of time in which it te out- 
lived moft of the treatifes in which it 
was attacked, and their titles can fearce- 
ly be récollected. Mr. Gifborne is the 
moft known opponent of Dr. Paley, but 
his reputation is not owing to what he 
has written againft him. He has en- 
deavoured to fhew that Dr, Paley in- 
tended to eftablith the principle of his 
philofophy in entire independence of 
the chriftian rules, and deduces a fright- 
ful train of confequences from the fup- 
pofition ; though its application iS @X- 
prefsly confined to thofe cafes in which 
chriftianity has left us without any 
rules to guide us, and it furely can 
never be at war with that to which it 
was formed to yield. ‘That this impor- 
tant reftriction, which is not only laid 
down in the plaineft and moft décijive 
terms, but is interwoven throughout 
the introductory chapters of the work, 
{hould have been overlooked by Mr. 
Gifborne thews a degree of inattention 
not quite excufable in a writer who 
undertook to confute Dr. Paley; but 
that the error growing r out of the over- 
light fhould be infifled on in an edition 
publifhed ten vears eae pe frit, is an 
inexplicable difficulty in the production 


of aman whoyie moral character is high- 


ly refpectable and whofe literary repu~ 
tation is not contemptible. Mr. Gif- 
borne has alfo endeavoured to terrify’ 
his readers by an enumeration of the 
evils which will refult from the general 
adoption of the principle ; but the princi- 
ple is, that in order to determine which of 
twoactionsisthe moft virtuous,we fhould 
confider which will moft contribute to 
the happinefs of mankind both in its 
immediate and general confequences. 
Whenever therefore Mr. G. has fhewn 
the evils which will refylt from the pre- 
ference of any mode of conduct, he 
has given reafons why it fhould not be 
preferred. Dr. Paley’s next publica- 
tion was of the “ Hore Pauline?’ This 
is not the moft pop ular of his works, 
though it perhaps is that which is moft 
admired by his judicious readers for the 
originality of the defign and the vig- 
our of the execution. It is an expofi- 
tion and confideration of the evidences 
of the truth of the chriftian religion, 
which may be derived from the con- 
verfion and miniftry of St. Paul. Not 
long after this work had made its ap- 
pearance (in 1789) Dr. James York, the 
prefent Bifhop of Ely, offered him the 
mafterfhip of Jefus College, Cambridge, 
of which he has the difpofal in righ¢ 
of his fee. This was a fingular in- 
ftance of honourable and difinterefted 
patronage. His lordfhip had never 
feen Dr. Paley, he had no knowledge 
of his friends, he was influenced folely 
and entirely by the reputation of his 
talents, and by a with to render them 
feryiceable in a high academical fitua- 
tion. His preferments in the north of 
England and the engagements they im- 
pofed upon him, induced him to de- 
cline the offer after a very long hefita- 
tion, which, he has been heard to fay, 
would probably have terminated oth- 
erwife, if he had not accidentally over- 
looked a fmall field belonging to the 
mafter of Jefus, and he exprefied his 
gratitude to the Bifhop in a dedication 
of the “ Evidences of Chriftianity.” 
The < Evidences of Chriftianity” was 


publi ithed in 1794, This is ove of Dr. 
Palev’s moft elaborate and fuecefsfult 
Pp rformances. Containine a cenerat 
view of the evidences of our Felrgion, 


. . , , , - 

it is better adapted tothe wants of the 
common reader than an argument, how~ 
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fingle fubject. It is diftinguifhed in an 
eminent degree, by that happy combi- 
nation of fagacity, force and perfpicu- 
ity which appears in all his writings. 
The publication of the “ Evidences of 
Chriftianity” feems to have rouzed 
thofe who had the difpofal of the great 
preferments of the church, into fome 
notice of Dr. Paley; for excepting Dr. 
Edward Law, the late Bifhop of Car- 
lifle, Dr. Vernon, the prefent Bithop, 
who had given him a living before it 
took place, and the Bifhop of Ely, 
whofe intentions in his favour have been 
mentioned with their due praife, no 
one of the epifcopal bench had hitherto 
fhewn any fenfibility of his merit. The 
Bifhop of Lincoln fet an example and 
offered him the fubdeanry of Lincoln, 
but with a condition that he fhould va- 
eate his ftall in the cathedral of Car- 
iffe, and procure the Bifhop the liber- 
ty of naming his fucceffor, with which 
Dr, Vernon enabled him to comply. 
Soon afterwards the Bifhop of Durham 
promifed the prefentation to the valua- 
ble living of Bifhop-Wearmouth, in the 
county of Durham, if he fhould be 
allowed to prefent to two other livings 
then held by Dr. Paley, and on that 
eceafion Dr. Vernon and the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlifle, who were the pat- 
rons, very readily transferred their 
rights to his lordfhip. What he owed 
to the Bifhops of Lincoln and Durham 
was to difference between what he re- 
ecived, and what they required the 
power of difpofing of: and although 
that difference was confiderable the fact 
is deferving of mention ; becaufe it 
would be injuftice to Dr. E. Law, Dr. 
York, Dr. Vernon, and the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlifle, who were the * 
only difinterefted patrons of Dr. Paley, 
to allow others to partake of that hon- 
our, who did not make the neceflar 
facrifices to deferve it. After Dr. Pa- 
ley had become fub-dean of Lincoln 
and rector of Bifhop-Wearmouth, his 
reiidence was divided between thofe 
two places, his fummers being {pent at 
the latter, and his winters at the for- 
mer. Henow undertook and proceed- 
ed flowly with his lat work the “ Nat- 
ural Theology,” which was not publith- 
oeee 

* ‘The Bifhop of London gave him a prebend 

af Sr. Pauls, which was of very fimall vajue. 


ed until the end of the year 1802. He 
profeffes to have chofen this fubject, 
becaufe, with thofe he had alread 

treated of, it formed a fyftem which 
was complete, though its parts had 
Been produced in an inverted order. 
In his Natural Theology, Horx Pauli- 
nx, and Evidences of Chriftianity, he 
proved the truth of religion, natural 
and revealed; and in his Moral and 
Political Philofophy taught the duties 
which refult from and are fanctioned 
by the proof. He had undoubtedl 

another reafon for the choice of this 
fubject, that it was eminently adapted 
tohis talents. ‘To reafon perfpicuoufly 
and illuftrate happily, were the powers 
by which he was moft diftinguithed, 
and what other fubject offered fuch ad- 
nurable materialsto egercife them? He 
has traced and thewn the marks of wif- 
dom and detfign in various parts of the 
creation, but has dwelt principally on 
thofe which may be difeovered in the 
conftitution of the human body. ‘The 
book contains almoft a complete trea- 
tife of anatomy, which, by the obfer- 
vations he has interfperfed, and by the 
excellence of his defcriptions, he has 
contrived to render interefting even to 
thofe who read without any previous 
knowledge of the feience. To be fe- 
cure of immortality an author muft be 
recommended either by ftriking excel- 
lencies of language or of fentiment, or 
by an happy arrangement of the parts 
of his fubject, which renders them ne- 
ceflary to each other and incapable of 
feparation. Valuable matter cannet 
alone preferve the name of the author, 
for of that he may be plundered by 
the writers of a fucceeding age, who 
being able to confult its tafte,will necei- 
farily be more popular than an ancient 
whofe productions have not fome in- 
trinfick fwneriority. Dr. Paley is not 
remarkable for elegant periods or iplen- 
did fentiments. He feems to have been 
lefs ambitious of pleafing the ear than 
of informing the underftanding ; for if 
we except the dedication of the * Mor- 
al and Political Philofophy,” fome chap- 
ters in the fame work, (particularly that 
“ On reverencing the Deity,”) and the 
conclufion of the “ Natural Theology,” 
which ‘contain fome of the moft elegant 
and dignified paflages to be found in 
the language ; the general charactgriltick 
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of his writings is plainnefs and fimpli- 
city. But this is the genuine didactick 
ftyle, he has imparted to it all thofe nu- 
merous graces of which it is capable. 
It will be univerfally allowed tliat no 
author ever wrote fo pleafingly on the 
fubjects he has treated of. The force 
and terfenefs of his expreflions is not 
lefs admirable than the ftrength of his 
conceptions, and there is both in his 
language and his ideas a peculiarity of 
manner ftamped by the vigour and inde- 
pendence of his mind, which cannot be 
borrowed, and which will therefore 
perpetuate his reputation. He has 
merit to deferve readers, and allure- 
ments to attract them, and will preferve 
a high rank among the writers of his 
country, who can command the atten- 
tion of pofterity. Dr. Paley was twice 
married, and has left eight children by 
his firft wife, four fons and four daugh- 
ters. In private life he had nothing of 
the philofopher. He entered into little 
amufements with a degree of ardour, 
which, when contrafted with the fuper- 
iority of his mind, had a pleafing effect 
and conftituted a very amiable trait of 
his character. He was fond of compa- 
nv, which he had extraordinary pow- 
ers of entertaining ; nor was he at any 
time more happy, than when communi- 
cating the pleafure he could give by ex- 
erting his unrivalled talents of wit and 
humour. No man was ever more be- 
loved by his particular friends, or re- 
turned their affection with greater fin- 
cerity and ardour. ‘That fuch a man 
and fuch a writer fhould not have been 
promoted to the Bench of Bifhops can- 
not be efteemed crditable to the times 
in which we live. It is generally un- 
derftood that Mr. Pitt recommended 
him to his Majefty fome years ago for 
a vacant bifhoprick, and that an oppofi- 
tion was made from a very high quar- 
ter of the church, which rendered the 
recommendation ineffectual. All thofe 
great fervices which demanded a large 
debt of gratitude both from his profef- 
ion and from mankind, were not it 
feems, thought fillicient to atone for 
having advanced fome opinions, of 
which the tendency was at the worft 
ealy doubtful, and which, thofe who 
condemned the author, could not per- 
haps have proved to be worthy of rep- 
robation.—Mon. Mag. 
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Deaths in Boston, from August 
22 to September 26, as rehoré- 
ed to the Board of Health. 


Apoplexy 

Cancer 

Canker 

Childbed 

Cholera infantum 
Colic, bilious 
Colliquative diarr. 
Confumption 
Convulfions 
Cramp 

Debility 

Droply 

Dyfentery 
Dyfentery & hooping c. 
Fits 

Fever, bilious 
Fever, malignant 
Fever, nervous 
Fever, flow and nervous 
Fever, typhus 
Hooping cough 
Infantile complaints 
Intoxication 

I.ues Venerea 
Marafimus 

Old age 

Quinly 

Spafms 

Suicide 

Spina bifida 
Worms 

Unknown 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


Statement of Diseases in Bosicn 


for September. 


In Auguft the difeafes of the feafon 
were found moftly among teething 


children. 


In this month adults and 


older children have been much more 
frequently affected with difeafe, and 
infants fomewhat lefs than in the laft 
Among adults by far the moft prevalent 
difeafe has been typhus mitior ;—this, 
though fometimes fevere and tedions, 


has rarely been fatal. 


Typhus gravior 


rarely, and dyfentery more frequently, 


have bool met with. 


Cholera morb@s» 
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colic, and diarthcea have alfo occurred 


in fome inftances. Among infants, 


cholera infantum and patuffis continue 
to prevail ; the former has re-appeared 
in many cafes, where it had been re- 
moved in the éarlier part of the feafon, 
and in form has aflumed the character 
of dyfentery. , 

Notwithftanding the long bills of 
mortality, which have been prefented 
to the publick, we feel authorifed to 
xemark, that the difeafes of this feafon 
have very rarely proved fatal, where 
medical afliftance has been obtained in 
their early ftages. 


. Editors’ Notes. 


From the author of the “* Science of Sanéttity” 
we ave received an “ address” to the Review- 
ers, intended asa reply to the review of his book 
in our last number, and introduced by the fol- 
lowing alarming epistle, which .is enough to 
make stouter hearts than ours to tremble. 


** Messieurs Editors, 


“© You are respectfully requested to publish in 
your Anthology for the month of September, 
the following address to the Gentlemen Re- 
viewers, by the Author of the ‘* Science of 
Sandctity,” in defence of that original production 
which they have wantonly and unmercifully 
handled and .mangled,in your August Anthol- 
ogy under the pretence and name of reviewing 
it. Your refusal or aned. as soon as known, 
will necessitate him, compliance with the 
first law of nature, self defence, immediately to 
publish the same, with proper additional Stric- 
tures, Which may eventually, though by no 
means his design, operate to the discredit, and 
detriment of your excellent work, and to the 
obstruétion of the future utility of the particu- 
lar branch of reviewing, which answers a very 
good purpose when conducted with candour, 
and skill, by men of science and critical ability. 

* T am, Gentlemen, with proper consideration 

** Your well wisher, 
** THOS, FESSENDEN. 

“ Walpole, Sept. 16, 1805.” 


Now we think that our readers, and Mr. Fes- 
senden himself, will aequit us of unfairness in 
not itserting his reply, when we assure them 
that its length alone would justify us in the re. 
fusal. We should not be faithful to the inter- 
ests of our fmall publication, if we consented to 
fill eight pages with the clamours of an incensed 
author, and upon the subject of a work un- 
known to many and uninteresting to most of 
our readers. If Mr. S. should be so cruel as to 
publish his stri@ures in any form, which would 
bring them regularly under our cognizance, we 
shall be happy to pay them all proper atten- 
tion ; but if in any other form, we have oaly to 


EDITORS’ NOTES: 





recommerid.it to those, who may chance to read 
the review, or the stri€tures, to open for their 
satisfaction, and read, if they can, the “ Science 
of San¢tity.” 


We must apologize to our readers for the 
omission of the reviews of the histories of New 
England, which were promised in our last. They 
were prepared for insertion, and actually sent fo 
the press, but the unforeseen length of the re- 
views of the Historical Collections and Story’s 
Pleadings, together with the general pressure of 
materials, have compelled us to-postpone them 
te the next number, It is one of our principles 
never without necessity to divide any article. 
If what we write is ever read with pleasure, and 
we have vanity enough to believe that the An- 
thology is not always read altogether without in- 
terest, the effect is diminished when it is divided. 


To the writers of the Literary Wantlerer we 
owe our thanks for the kindness and punctuality 
with which they have conttibuted their exer- 
tions to the support of the Anthology. ‘The 
failure of every preceding attempt to support a 
miscellany in, New England has been ascribed to 
the number of periodical Essays, with which 
they were filled. The observation secms 
judicious, and it only remains then for ys to de- 
cide between the Literary Wanderer and the 
Remgrker. With the usual partiality, and per- 
haps with the usual blindness of parents, we 
have decided in favour of our own offspring. 
They will allow us therefore very gratefully to 
bid them farewel. 


In the number for October we hope to offer 
q life of Dr. Bentley}, reviews of Adams’s, ana 
Morse and Parish’s Histories, of the Salem sal- 
lust, of Linn’s Powets of Genius, &c. &c. 


It is not a new request of ours, that, authors, 
who wish that their works should be reviewed, 
would send copies of them to eur publishers. 
When this is done, we willingly engage cither to 
review or feturn them; When it is not done, 
especially by authors who are near Boston, we 
shall be governed entirely by our own conven- 
ienee in the choice of the books that we review. 


We cannot take leave of the Author of the 
Poem, the publication of which we have now 
closed, without giving him our thanks, and cx- 
pressing our hopes that his first offering to the 
Anthology will not be his last. All who read 
** Seduction” will join with us in thinking, that 
it is the offspring of a man of talents and taste, 
who has given his days and nights to the study 
of the most perfect masters of the English lyre. 





ERRATA.—Page 448, first column, 12th line 
from bottom, for ** Hispalla” read * Hispula.” 
P. 450, 2d col. 11 }. from top, for * sublimed” 
r. ** and sublimed,” 





